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He who has given himself in loving trust to God 
ean feel assured that his interests are God’s interests, 
and that whatever happens is for his welfare as surely 
as it is for God’s glory. To be at oneness with God 
is to be in accord with all that God does, and to be 
restful under all that God permits. And to be at 
oneness with God is the privilege of every believer 
in Jesus. , 


Ease signifies waste power, or, at least, strength un- 
used. Generally, he who does anything easily is doing 
less than his best. Not until we feel the burden of 
overcoming a difficulty can we know that we are 
doing as well as we might do. It were better to have 
it said that you write well than that you write easily ; 
for though you may write comparatively well with 
comparative ease, it would be a greater achievement 
to write better with comparative difficulty. 


The true ideals and standards of life are, in one 
tense, always unattained ; though, in another sense, 
they are never unattainable. They are as the shadow 
of a man’s head when the sun is low behind him. He 
marks where that shadow is, leaps toward it, and 


effort to reach it has thrown the shadow still farther 
forward. So of our ideals. We reach the point of a 
past, and only a past, ideal; but the very act of 
reaching it throws the present ideal still farther for- 
ward. A man who considers that he has reached his 
present ideal is a man practically without an ideal, and 
therefore without the power of high accomplishment. 


One may measure his own growth by looking back 
upon his own record of his likes and dislikes, his 
thoughts and convictions, his moods and humors. 
Have you an old scrap-book of your own making? 
Have you a once favorite volume which, five, ten, 
twenty, forty, years ago you pencil-marked? How 
many passages that pleased you then please you now ? 
How many statements that you disagreed with then 
do you agree with now? How many that you agreed 
to then do you agree to now? How many of those 
scraps that you thought worth pasting in a book seem 
puerile and as so much rubbish now? Few of us there 
are who have not some such record of our past selves ; 
and there are few of us who are nét half ashamed of 
our own measure as thus disclosed. In the light of 
such revelations of one’s past self to his present self, 
it would seem that one would have no room for over 
self-confidence, lest the future should pass like judg- 
ment upon the present when the present shall have 
become the past. 


That is often the worst form of criminality which 
is too subtle and too vague to be catalogued as a 
crime. A man is sometimes a greater agent for evil 
in showing sympathy with an evil-doer than is the 
evil-doer himself merely by his own evil deeds. The 
author of a corrupt “society novel” is a would-be 
corrupter of men and women. But his power as a 
pernicious agency depends largely upon the sym- 
pathy which his work receives from those who are 
less corrupt or less hold than he in showing their 
corruption. Young men and women who indulge in 
discussions of such books as their sense of decency 
warns them to touch with reserve, only give toa book 
its real power for evil by showing their sympathy 
with that which their very manner of allusion to its 
contents stigmatizes and condemns. You may not 
be the writer of a pernicious book, but will you take 
the responsibility of increasing the bad influence of 
the book by showing that it was for you, and such as 
you, that the book was written? 


Duty done for its own sake is drudgery. Duty 
done for love’s sake is a pleasure. Love is only a 
sentiment, but sentiment shapes character and shows 
character. Sentiment controls conduct more surely 
and more extensively than a mere sense of duty can 
control it. If only the love be well placed, if only 
the sentiment be lofty enough, character and conduct 
follow as they ought to follow. The lad who loves a 
good mother will gladly do as his good mother would 
have him do, and he will be more of a man for doing 
duty at the prompting of such a love. A love of 
country, a love of learning, a love of heroic being and 
doing, a love of nobleness of soul, will incite and 
cheer a man to such achieving as he would never 
attain to without the stimulus of an all-inspiring sen- 
timent. He who has any sense of God as God, will 
love God because he is God; and that love will be 





alights upon the spot where it lay. But the very 








cannot quench love, neither can the floods drown it: 
if a man would give all the substance of his house 
for love, it would utterly be contemned.” But this 
love which is all-swaying *n its potency is more than 
a mere emotion. It is not a matter of feeling. It is 
a matter of one’s very self. He who cannot love that 
which is noble, that which is good, that which is 
worth living for and worth dying for, is not the man 
to be faithful to duty as duty. Hence he who will 
not do duty for love’s sake, will hardly do duty 
as drudgery. 





CONFESSING SIN, BUT DENYING SINS. 


Most men are willing to acknowledge that they 
are sinful. Those who pray are sure to do this in 
their prayers, and those who do not pray are ready 
to acknowledge, in a general way, their faults to one 
another. “ Yes,” they say, “I know that I often do 
wrong and make mistakes; I am not what I ought 
to be; I am a sinful man.” But now, on the very 
day when the man has made this confession, he is 
confronted by some one in regard to a specific, indi- 
vidual fault or sin. He is kindly but frankly told 
that he has shown toward some neighbor an unchari- 
table, harsh, and censorious spirit; that he has 
wronged some one by the utterance of an unfair 
judgment; that he has shown a blind or unreasoning 
passion, utterly unworthy of him. Who is so un- 
acquainted with human nature as not to know that, 
in the majority of cases, he will resent the arraign- 
ment and justify himself? Who has not known men 
who, in their daily prayers, confessed sin in the 
strongest terms, and during the entire day denied 
every fault and sin of their lives by perpetual self- 
justification? It is easy tomake a vague and general 
confession; it is hard to acknowledge frankly and 
honestly that, in particular cases, one has acted 
meanly and spoken wickedly. Thousands of Chris- 
tians confess their “manifold sins and wickednesses,” 
who constantly exert themselves to deny their indi- 
vidual sins or wickednesses. The former confession 
is so general that it easily becomes meaningless, 
For a man to admit in general terms that he is a 
sinner, involves no particular humiliation, since it is 
generally admitted that all men.are sinners; but 
to confess specific sins means real humiliation and 
abasement of soul. Hence, the apostle urges that we 
“confess our faults” one to another, -aning the 
acknowledging of particular acts of wrong-doing. 

The inconsistency of confessing sin in general, and 
denying sins in particular, is obvious. Such confes- 
sion is not real and genuine; it is a mere form, a 
pious generalizition whose emptiness the facts of life 
constantly make more evident. Moreover, it is a 
mockery to confess sin to God, and nullify this con- 
fession by stout self-justification of every act before 
men. It shows a radically defective moral nature— 
a lack of moral honesty and candor, as well as of 
humility and self-knowledge. 

The reason for this slow confession of individual 
faults is to be found in pride and selfishness. Nothing 
is harder for a man than to repent genuinely; for 
genuine repentance means the acknowledgment and 
frank confession of particular sins and wrong courses 
of action. It is certain that much so-called repent- 
ance never goes to this length. Pride perverts self- 





in itself the fulfilling of God’s law. “Many waters 


respect into the spirit of maintaining the rightfulness 
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ef whatever one does. Thus men seek to maintain 
respect for themselves in whatever they do. We 
have here one of the commonest perversions wrought 
by selfishness. A true self-respect is concerned with 
keeping on the side of right. In the exercise of 
self-respect, I know that I must be right and do right, 
else I cannet maintain it. But when selfishness 
begins to operate, I am then concerned to maintatn, 
and to seem to believe, that right is always on my 
side, whatever I do. Selfishness and pride thus per- 
vert the life from being centered in right to being 
centered in se/f. In the one case, it is what I ought 
to do which is the test of my action, and I respect 
myself only in efforts to conform to it. In the other 
case, it is what I actually do that forms my standard, 
and I try to justify all my acts by that measure— 
tliat is, to make right identical with my action. The 
former principle is that of harmonizing myself more 
and more with the changeless standards of right and 
duty ; the latter is the effort to bend and shape those 
standards to my action, whatever it may be. On the 
former principle alone a true humility is possible. 
The exercise of that quality involves the recognition 
of a standard below which we are conscious of failing, 
and to which we long to attain. So, also, repentance 
is impossible, except upon the clear recognition that 
not what we do, but what we ought to do, is the 
standard, and that our individual acts and choices 
fall below that absolute standard. 


The effort to keep up a vague and meaningless con- 
fession of sin in general, while justifying all one’s 
specific actions, is a moral absurdity. It is a fruitless 
effort which ends in no real success, but terminates 
in a permanent self-deception. When a man has 
practiced long in justifying himself in evil actions, 
he may, indeed, come to think that in doing them 
he is committing no great sin, but so far as he does 
thus permanently persuade himself, he does so only 
because his moral nature is perverted, and his per- 
ception of right and wrong is dulled. There is no 
sadder spectacle than that of a man who perpetually 
repeats the Christian formulas of humility and 
repentance, and, meantime, hardens and perverts his 
spiritual nature by the absurd and deceptive effort 
to identify right with his own action, and by a prac- 
tical denying of his faults and sins until, at length, 
he becomes almost unconscious of their existence, 
and sinks down into the moral apathy of self-justifi- 
cation, as blind to what he ought to be, as he is satis- 
fied with what he is. D 


The dangers arising from such a moral perversion 
can be averted only by close self-examination. The 
fatal deceptions to which selfishness conducts must 
be avoided by a self-knowledge which shall reveal 
faults and sins in their real character. The man who 
does not see his sins will not confess them, and the 
man who does not confess them cannot escape their 
bondage. To justify one’s self in what he knows to 
be wrong is to put out the eye of the soul. To look 
candidly at one’s faults, to confess them honestly to 
God, and to those who have been injured by them, is 
the sure method of cultivating a dislike for them, 
and, thus, of rising above them. Genuine confession 
is humiliating, but this humiliation brings the true 
exaltation. The man who does not see his sins can- 
not see his duty and his possibilities. The eye which 
is blind to the one cannot see the other, because we 
truly see our sins only where we see the demands and 
ideals of our possible lives, in whose light our faults 
stand so clearly revealed. 


All aspiration after higher things implies a clear 
perception of the inadequacy of present attainments. 
In like manner all growth toward moral perfection 
requires a candid recognition of the sins from which 
we long to be free. The person who acknowledges 
no sins shows thereby that he has no conception of 
what life ought to be; for the loftier our ideal, the 
keener will be our sense of imperfection, and, the 
more definite our idea of what God requires of us, 
the clearer will be our perception of the sins which 
mar our lives and hinder their perfect development. 


To deny sins means to blind the soul to their exist- 





ence, to deceive and pervert the moral nature, to 
make self central in action and normative for con- 
duct, and thus to lose sight of life’s true ideals). To 
confess sins means to perceive their true character in 
contrast with what life and action ought to be; it 
means to hate and forsake them, and to rise toward 
the true life whose demands and ideals are the aim 
and inspiration of existences. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Concerning the facts of the Mosaic ritual, there is 
little room for question, Concerning the symbolism, and 
yet more concerning the ¢ypology, of those facts, there is 
wide room for question at every point not specifically 
settled by the inspired record itself. Thus the Aaronic 
priestly office was clearly a mediatorial office, and we are 
told in the New Testament that the Aaronic high-priest 
was typical of our Mediator, Jesus Christ. A mediator 
is, in a sense, a representative of both parties between 
whom he mediates. This is the case with Jesus Christ 
as Mediator between God and man. This is the case 
with the Aaronic priest as a mediator between man and 
God. So far all is clear; but there are likely to be dif- 
ferences of opinion as to the nature of a specific act of 
mediation,—whether it was done for God manward, or 
for man Godward. Here, for example, comes a Canadian 
clergyman with an expression of surprise over the sug- 
gestion, by Dr, Edersheim, that the mediating priest 
represented more than one party in his mediatorial mis- 
sion. He says: 

In the notes on Lesson VI., for August 5, I saw the following 
remark by the Rev. Alfred Edersheim, D.D., which surprised 
me very much. Perhaps you can throw light-on it. He says: 
“The priests acted as the representatives of God, not of the 
people.” Now is this really so? Is a priest ever God’s repre- 
sentative? A prophet was. He came from God to the people, 
but the priest goes from the people to God. He is their spokes- 
man, advocate, ete. And, again, was not Aaron a type of Christ? 
And is Christ not ourrepresentative? Is he not at the right 
hand of God for us? Mr, Editor, I do not understand the above 
remark. Can you explain it? 

Dr. Edersheim was speaking of the priestly act of 
receiving the blood and applying it-to the altar, when 
he said that in this act “the priests acted as the repre- 
sentatives of God, notof the people, who could not have 
deputed to another what they had not the right to do 
themselves.” So far, Dr. Edersheim seems to be in accord 
with Dr. Green, who says of this sprinkling of the blood 
by the priests: “Its being sprinkled on the altar denotes 
God’s acceptance of this substitionary expiation in lieu 
of the penalty which the transgressor had deserved in 
his own person.” And this is quite a natural view of 
the case for one who understands the blood to be an 
expiatory offering; although one who deems it only a 
propitiatory offering by the self-surrendering sinner 
would naturally look upon the priest as here acting for 
the sinner, and not for God. But, in either case, the 
priest as a mediator is at one time a representative of 
God to man, and at another time a representative of man 
to God. It was God who chose Aaron and his sons to be 
priests unto him in the mediatorial office. So, also, it 
was God who gave all power in heaven and in earth unto 
Jesus, as his representative in the mediatorial office; 
even though Jesus represents us as our great High-priest 
before God. 


There doubtless are persons in this world who will 
comprehend a simple statement of a matter of fact, or 
of an elementary truth, without its being repeated to 
them more than once, or explained to them as if they 
were lacking in ordinary intelligence; yet such persons 
are the exception, and not the rule, in this world as it is. 
Most persons fail to give to any statement, however 
simple, on its first presentation to them, that measure of 
careful attention and of discriminating thought which 
enables them to take in its specific meaning, and to com- 
prehend it as it stands. There are many little tricks of 
words which are based upon this prevalent habit of inat- 
tention in hearing. Thus a person asks another, “ Is it 
correct to say, Eight and seven are sixteen, or Eight and 
seven is sixteen.” And the answer is quite likely to 
come “Eight and seven are sixteen;” simply because 
the hearer thinks only of a question in grammar without 
noticing the involved question in ari‘hmetic. An editor 
has frequent occasion to have this truth reimpressed 
upon his mind by the comment of correspondents upon 
his ordinary writing. Recently, for example, the Editor 
of The Sunday School Times, in speaking of mistaken 
quotations of Scripture, suggested that there is no such 
text in the Bible as “ He that giveth to the poor lendeth 





———— 


to the Lord.” Thereupon, at right and left, quick-reading 
correspondents turn to their concordances, and find a text 
which they seem to think is the one the editor eould not 
find, and triumphantly they send to him its chapter and 
verse accordingly. Not one of these correspondents yep, 
tures a word of explanation or comment, but simply gives 
the place of the discovered text, as-if it proved the'erro, 
of the editor in supposing it was not to be found in the 
sacred volume. Thus, a Pennsylvania correspondent ex. 
presses himself laconically gs follows: 

Proverbs 19:17 reads: *‘He that hath pity upon the poor 
lendeth unto the Lord.” See The Sunday School Times, August 
4, page 481, column 2, 

The Bible does say, “ He that hath pity upon the poor 
lendeth unto the Lord;” but the Bible does not say, 
“He that giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord.” And 
it was the common error of confounding these two 
forms of statement that the Editor of The Sunday 
School Times pointed out. It is a very good thing 
to have pity upon the poor, but it is not always a 
very good thing to give to the poor. The difference 
just here is an important one; a difference that the 
truest friends of the poor in the present day are recog. 
nizing and giving emphasis to, as pointed out by 
the wisdom of experience as well as by the inspired 
teachings of the Word of God. If, indeed, verbal accu. 
racy in the citation of a Bible text as a Bible text be un- 
important, that is another matter. The point emphasized 
by the Editor was the frequency of verbal inaccuracy of 
Bible texts. If such inaccuracy be counted a virtue, it is 
a very prominent virtue; and it is one easily attainable, 
A New York religious weekly, referring to the statement 
of The Sunday School Times concerning the making of 
bricks without straw, says frankly, “It is difficult to read 
Exodus 5 and not infer that some bricks were made with- 
out straw.” Of course that may be so; and it was this 
difficulty of getting at the sense of any Bible passage 
without giving one’s mind to it, to which The Sunday 
School Times has called attention. But a careful study 
of Exodus 5 will certainly show any Bible student thit 
the very hardship of the Exyptian requirement was in its 
insisting on the Hebrews gathering straw for the making 
of the bricks. If, indeed, the Hebrews could have left out 
the straw from the bricks, their task of brick-making 
would have been lightened. But they “ were scattered 
abroad throughout all the land of Egypt to gather stub- 
ble [or grain stumps] for straw.” 


How prone we are to gauge our estimates of value by 
the results which are visible to our material senses! L 
we can see the good which comes of a certain outlay, we 
are ready to admit that that outlay was desirable; but in 
the absence of such proof to the sight we are inclined 
to question the gain of any large outlay. Yet, as a 
matter of fact, the chiefest advantage of wellnigh every 
wise expenditure is not to be seen with the natural eye, 
nor is it to be looked for beyond the fact of the expendi- 
ture itself. Whatever gain, for example, there is to 
others through our giving and our doing, there is likely 
to be a larger gain to ourselves in and by our being the 
givers and the doers. Just here it is that so many of 
the Bible teachings are a stumbling-block or a puzzle to 
those whose views of life are conformed to a purely utili- 
tarian standard, A Wisconsin clergyman asks light in 
this direction, in connection with the facts of our current 
Sunday-school lessons, He says: 

In your Notes on Open Letters, will you be kind enough to 
answer the following question which arose in a teachers’- 
meeting : “ Does it not seem as if all these offerings, especially 
the burnt offerings, were wasted?” The ineident of Mary [of 
Bethany] is not analogous. To a Christian there is no difficulty 
in the question; but I should be very glad if you will furnish 
me with an explanation which would satisfy the doubts and 
cavils of those who are not ‘‘ professors.” : 

The principle involved is as easily stated for the con- 
sideration of an unbeliever as for the satisfaction of @ 
believer. No giving or doing in this world is worth 
more than the giving or doing in behalf of, or in re 
sponse to, a noble sentiment. The sentiment of filial affec- 
tion, of patriotism, of gratitude and reverence, ought to 
carry a man beyond all thought of the immediate cost 
of the prompted outlay in that direction; and, as @ 
matter of fact, it ordinarily does do so, just in proportion 
to a man’s capability of high thinking and of high 
achieving. Daniel Webster never uttered a truer truth 
than when he said that the flag of our country, and the 
government which it represents, ought to provoke “no 
such miserable interrogatory as What is all this worth?” 
And Edward Everett brushed away every flimsy pretext 
of withholding gifts from a tribute to the memory of 
dead heroes, when, in making a plea for the Bunker Hill 
monument, he asked: “ What good does anything do? 
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What is good? Does anything do good?” To apply 
this principle to the flocks and the herds of the Hebrews, 
what do we see? How otherwise could the best of those 
flocks and herds have been used, than by their proffer 
jn sacrifice’ in the spirit of gratitude and reverence? 
Would it have been better for the Hebrews to have used 
them as food for themselves? Flesh is needless as food 
in the desert. It is rarely so employed to-day by the 
Arabs. Three days’ living on quails satisfied the Hebrews, 
for the time being at least, that they had no need of meat 
in large quantities. But by the proffer of their flocks 
and herds to God, in sacrifice, they developed their own 
characters, so that they were readier, far readier, to give 
for one another’s need, than they would have been with- 
out some such means of training. And to-day the Jews 
more rarely neglect their own poor than any other class 
of people on the face of the earth. The same prin- 
ciple is alike operative in every sphere of life, The men 
who give most freely of their time and money to the 
service and worship of God, are the men who give most 
for the benefit of their fellow-men. And, if we could 
get our millionaires into the way of actually burning a 
certain portion of their bonds and coupons as sacred 
incense to Almighty God every morning of their lives, 
we should see a larger portion of their bonds and cou- 
pons put in circulation for the good of men during the 
other hours of the day. There is really no room for 
question on this point. Nothing that is given to God 
directiy is ever wasted. A great deal that is used on 
ourselves, or that is given to others, is worse than wasted. 
And here is a lesson for us from the daily whole burnt 
offering of the Hebrews. 








WHO? 
BY JULIE M. LIPPMANN. 


At twilight time, when shadows lengthen, 

When sad breaths sigh, when vague fears strengthen, 
When Night—grave monk—has drawn his cowl, 
Then from the dark the tree-perched owl 

Lamenting cries. And “ Who? who? who?” 

The dreary woodland echoes through. 


At twilight time, when shadows darken, 
When our faint hearts despair, then harken! 
How soon we, like the owl, ery, “ Who?” 
“Who is this God we trusted? Who?” 
And only echoes answer faint 

Our boding cry, our sad complaint. 


Poor owl! faint heart! forspent and weary 
With futile calls; our night is dreary. + 
We do not know our feeble sight 
Is only meet for dimmer light, 
And would be blinded by the day, 
And so we call and cry alway. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





THE LITERATURE OF ARMENIA. 
BY HUGH P. McELRONE. 


Before Lord Byron took such a fancy to the Armenian 
monks of Venice, the world looked upon the race as little 
more than a tribe of vagabond pedlers in outlandish 
garb, and doubtless that is the way the majority of peo- 
ple still regard them. But two books which have just 
come from the press, one in French and the other in 
Italian,’ show that the Armenian nation once possessed 
® high civilization, if we may judge by the volume and 
the quality of the classic writings which have been handed 
down tous. The larger part of Armenia lies in Asiatic 
Turkey ; but the industrious natives, in the pursuit of 
gain, traverse every province of the Turkish dominions, 
and abound at Constantinople, where they have several 
establishments, and where is placed the seat of the 
Armenian archbishop. 

Before speaking of Armenian authors and their works, 
may be mentioned one important fact: The language of 
literature is not that of ordinary life and business. The 
former is called Haican, from Haico, the reputed pro- 
genitor of the nation; the latter, Armenian, This 
appears, however, to be a modern distinction, the rela- 
tive condition of the two languages being now what that 
of all the languages derived from the Latin was during 
the Middle Ages, when French, Italian, Spanish, or 
Portuguese was a corrupt jargon, called in its own coun- 
try emphatically the vulgar tongue, in which scholars 
never dreamed of writing. Thus the Armenian language 
and literature of the nineteenth century offer us an inter- 


_— 

1 These two books are L’ Arménie Chrétienne et Sa Littérature, par 
M. Nave, Professeur al’ Université de Louvain, published at Brussels; 
and Quadro della Storia Leiteraria di Armenia, estesa da Mons Placido 
Lukias Somal, Arcivescovo di Liunia, ed Abate-Générale della Con- 
Sregazione dei Monaci Armeni Mechitaristi di San Lazzaro; pub- 

a Venica, 


esting living illustration of one of the characteristics of 
the Middle Ages. 

In the two works just referred to are enumerated nearly 
three hundred writers who flourished in the classical and 
productive times when Armenia was still an independent 
nation, besides those described as unknown,—that is, 
whose names only are known,—being mentioned or quoted 
by other writers. Among them we find historians, theo- 
logians, poets (chiefly sacred), philologists, geographers, 
and mathematicians; but the first two classes constitute 
the large majority. 

The most learned Armenian antiquaries do not trace 
their literature farther back than about one hundred and 
fifty years before the Christian era, when two Parthian 
brother-princes, Arsaces and Valarsaces, reigned over 
Persia and Armenia, The latter monarch, being a lover 
of letters, was inquisitive in regard to his kingdom in 
past times; and employed Marabas Catina, whom the 
Italo-Armenian author calls “a very learned man, and 
indeed one of the most sublime geniuses of those times,” 
to write a history of Armenia. Marabas obeyed, collect- 
ing his materials from old Persian documents preserved 
at Nineveh, and laid open to his examination by Arsaces, 
king of Persia, as well as from other sources. He com- 
pleted his task down to the very period at which he 
wrote, and the work is said to have earned him the title 
of the Armenian Herodotus. He was followed by some 
half-dozen historians and heathen mythologists, and 
probably by a multitude of others altogether forgotten. 
But even of the commemorated few and of the Armenian 
Herodotus himself, the names and the nature of their 
works is all we know or can hope to know. Their pro- 
ductions have long been lost, but have not thus become 
quite valueless, inasmuch as they were the sources whence 
later Armenian writers, who have survived, compiled 
their works. 

The authors who lived in the fourth century of the 
Christian era are the first whose writings have been pre- 
served. Christianity then prevailed in Armenia, Her 
writers were princes and prelates; and this is esteemed 
the beginning of the golden age of literature,—a period, 
be it remembered, when the classical literature of Greece 
and Rome was fast decaying. 

The fifth century was the golden age of Haican litera- 
ture, which thus, for a while at least, seems to have 
thrived in proportion as classical splendor faded away. 
This century was fruitful in authors, and was further 
distinguished by two events important to the progress of 
learning. The Armenians had till then had no alphabet 
of their own, indifferently using Greek, Syriac, and 
Persian characters, Early in the fifth century, Mesrop 
Masdoty invented an appropriate Haican alphabet of 
thirty-eight letters, still called, in honor of the inventor, 
the Mesropian, and employed as capitals, since others, 
of more convenient form, have supplanted them in com- 
mon use. About the same time schools were, by the 
favor of the Armenian sovereign, instituted throughout 
the country, and the scholars therein trained exerted 
themselves in producing Haican versions of the Bible 
and of the masterpieces of Greece and Rome. To these 
circumstances may be ascribed the great development of 
native talent which ensued. 

One of the most distinguished authors who now 
appeared was Archbishop Moses Chorenabyi. Besides 
innumerable valuable translations, he wrote a history of 
Armenia, a treatise upon rhetoric and one upon geogra- 
phy,—all of which, together with some homilies, have 
been preserved, as well as some hymns still habitually 
sung in the Armenian church service. A number of 
smaller works have entirely or partially perished ; and 
of Chorenabyi’s “Commentaries on Haican Grammar” 
only a few fragments remain, inserted as quotations in 
the productions of later and more fortunate writers. 
Chorenabyi’s “ History of Armenia” was printed in 
England in the first half of the last century, by the sons 
of the celebrated W. Whiston, and most judiciously with 
a Latin version, as there were at that time only two 
scholars in Europe—La Croze, librarian to the King of 
Prussia, and Schroeder, professor of Oriental languages 
at Marburg—who understood Haican. 

Chorenabyi may be taken as a sample of the kind of 
authors who adorned this golden age. With the fifth 
century the era-closed, and the remainder of the history 

may be briefly despatched. In thesixth century, Haican 
literature first remained stationary, and then began to 
decline. With every succeeding century to the sixteenth 
inclusive, the decline became more rapid and decided, 
and the very genius of the language was corrupted by 
attempts to assimilate its grammar to Latin. Authors, 
it is true, abounded in this period; but, in a literary 
sense, their productions were worthless, and some are 





few histories, however, some of them in verse, are pre- 
served for the information they contain. 

In the seventeenth century, Armenian schools and 
colleges arose in the east and the west; Armenian print- 
ing-presses were set up in various towns, and Armenian 
literature began torevive. Again historians, theologians, 
and poets wrote in choice Haican; and among the rest 
the only improvisatore flourished,—Nerses Moghabyi, 
In 1700, Mechitar Pedrosian, a Catholic Armenian, 
founded a new monastery in Constantinople, of which 
he was himself appointed abbot. Being persecuted, he 
fled with his monks to the Morea, then subject to Venice, 
and established his monastery, to which he attached an 
academy, at Modon, Here both flourished, but not per- 
manently, The Morea reverted to the Moslem sceptre; 
and in 1717 Mechitar transferred his monastery and 
academy to Venice, where, upon the island of San 
Lazarro, one of the more detached of the one hundred 
and thirty islets which constitute the substratum of the 
inhabited portion of Venice, it has ever since remained 
and prospered. It is called Mechitarist in honor of 
its founder. 

Mechitar, during the rest of his life, diligently and 
successfully exerted himself, taking advantage of a situa- 
tion which enabled him to combine the knowledge of 
Europe with that of his native land, and to render his 
monastic college the principal seat of Armenian erudi- 
tion and education, Thither still come a large part of 
those Armenian youths who are ambitious to acquire a 
superior degree of learning. Specimens of work from 
the Mechitarist printing-press were exhibited at the uni- 
versal expositions of Paris and London, and took the 
highest prizes for typographical execution. The present 
monks bend every nerve to sustain the reputation acquired 
for the famous monastery by their predecessors, They 
are now laboring to reproduce in good shape the whole 
body of classical Haican literature, the chief workers 
being Gabriel Avedikhian, Katchadour Sourmelian, and 
Mguerditch Avkerian; and a full index of the whole, 
contained in a portly volume, will follow, and give great 
value to the gigantic work, Leon Alishan, the author 
of many brilliant original productions, had already pre- 
pared the way for this great undertaking by editing 
many unpublished authors. Arsene Bagratui, who also 
wrote a very complete treatise on Haican grammar, has 
produced an epic in honor of Haico, the first chief of 
the nation. A collection of the poetry written by the 
members of the congregation since its beginning fill three 
quarto volumes. Father Thomadjan has transferred the 
“Tliad” and “ Odyssey” to Haican verse; while Edward 
Hurmuz gives a versified translation of the “ Eneid” of 
Vergil, whose “ Georgics” have been Haicaned by 
Arsene Bagratui. They have a periodical called the 
Pazmaveb, in which they unfold, in the vulgar tongue, 
for the benefit of the people at large, the results of the 
latest historical and literary studies, and the achieve- 
ments of the social, economic, physical, and natural 
sciences. In this way the Armenian people are kept 
informed in regard to all modern discoveries. 

Besides the Mechitarist offshoot at Trieste and Vienna, 
there is one in Paris, on the Rue Monsieur,—the Samuel 
Murad College. A rich Armenian, trading at Madras, 
left two million francs for the purpose of founding this 
college, and it is named after him. Many Armenian 
families of the East send their sons to be educated here. 
Among the directors of the college may be mentioned 
Leon Alishan, notable for his vast learning. 

When the goods of the Propaganda at Rome were 
turned into public funds by the Italian government, the 
Armenian college went among the others, But in 
March, 1883, Leo XIII. decreed the founding of a new 
Armenian college, and it is now in full operation. 

Another centre of Armeuian learning is the institu- 
tion founded at Moscow by the Lazareff family, under 
the patronage of the tsar. It is at once a college anda 
printing establishment; for here have been reissued 
many of the ancient literary monuments of Armenia, 
Magnificently endowed, this institution, situated in the 
centre of the ancient capital, is not only abreast of scien- 
tific progress, and capable of imparting a solid education, 
but it also possesses a complete printing-office, from 
which have issued, not only classical works for the use 
of schools, but also editions of the old Armenian authors, 
particularly of famous historians, published under the 
editorship of learned masters, such as Mguerditch Emin, 
whose name has been inscribed upon so many precious 
volumes of almost forgotten lore. The Lazareff family 
were originally from Armenia, but ever since their 
removal to Russia they have enjoyed the favor of the tsars, 

M. Néve’s examination into the hymnology of Arme- 
nia is valuable and curious, showing as it does what a 





even accused of writing in Armenian, not Haican, A 





large part sacred songs played in the worship of the early 
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Christiansy And all the hymns of the golden era were 
framed to be sung by the whole congregation, choirs 
being unknown. Many of them are divided into strophes, 
averse being chanted by the minister, while different 
portions of the congregation sang veree after verse as it 
came their turn. 

With so many scholars and men of talent devoting 
themselves to the work, Armenian literature bids fair to 
flourish again, and to take its place in the march of 
modern progress, The only existing reason for appre- 
hending that it may not keep the promises which have | 
been indicated, is the disadvantage of writing in a dead | 
language, not in that of impulse and passion, that in | 
which we think, feel, converse, and transact all the | 
business of life. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 








OUR TABERNACLE. 
BY ELIZABETH P. POPE. 


The people of the Lord, in ancient days, 

With willing hearts and wise an offering brought 
Of much fine gold and bright-hued tapestries, 

A temple in the wilderness to rear, 


The tabernacle of God is now with men; 
He spreads the curtain of the sky that we 
His glory shall not see, until that day 
When we can pass into the holiest place. 


For he has promised we shall all be priests, 

And stand like them before the cherubim, 

Whose softly hovering wings eternally 

Fold in the mystic glory of the King. 
Great Falls, N. H. 





THE VALUE OF NOT WITHHOLDING. 
BY V. F. P. 


Have you been learning the value of not withholding? 
How much it does mean,—not money only, not time 
only; it may be but a smile, or a cheerful expression 
when doing the distasteful; it may be a note or letter 
long unanswered, because it was so hard to write just 
what we felt might be the best and most helpful answer. 
Life brings us many opportunities. We plan a day for 
work, it may seem to us the most important task pdssible, 
—the visiting of some Sunday-school scholar, the studying 
of some passage of Scripture,—and we have every hour 
arranged for; but the unforeseen steps in, and the day we 
call wasted, because it was turned into such petty doings 
that we cannot even recall them. Did the turning aside 
worry and fret us? Did we feel we might have accom- 
plished far more if we could have had our own way, and 
disposed of our time in a rational manner? Ah! those 
broken-up moments might have been a sacrifice to the 
Lord; and he never despises our sacrifices, though they 
are so trivial we fail to recognize them. That day that 
drifted helplessly, when hour after hour was given up to 
petty nothings, may yet have had the joy of willingness, 
“If it be Thy sweet will.” Far more than great things is 
the value of self-abnegation,—to be willing to do what- 
ever He sends, to give up whatever he denies us; when 
we come to this state, we do indeed know joy and peace. 

In that wasted day may have come opportunities for 
cheering and encouraging some passer-by with whom 
you may not soon again be thrown. Did you give 
the sympathy that would have been so grateful? Few of 
us know the value of sympathy—except as we receive it. 

“A heart at leisure from itself 
To soothe and sympathize” 
is a rare gift only because God’s children do not know 
their privileges. The “Well done” will be spoken to 
those who have that sort of leisure. But is not the “in- 
asmuch as ye did it not” for those who, absorbed in 
some great work, forget the humanity around them need- 
ing a smile, or it may be a tear? We must pray, it is 
true; but must we not watch? And of what avails our 
ardent prayers that we may help others, if we are not to 
be on a level with their needs? 


| rule of life, if we should put into a letter which is not 


watched the intensity of interest that comes on the face 
of some less radiant being while enjoying the sparkle 
that he never may possess? All those powers may have 
added value by not being withheld for the especial 
occasions. 

The one whose gift is writing may add greatly to the 
happiness of another by a letter, telling of spiritual joys. 
We so often, far too often, are afraid of what may be 
thought if we should deviate a little from the ordinary 


expected or demanded, according to actual etiquette, a 
little of the fullness that has been given us. But just | 
such an impulse, acted out and prayed over, has blessed 
many a life; and if we would but forget the weual, and 
live out the Christian, how much more reuzlization of 
Christianity there would be! Society life is une of the 
most dwarfing, stultifying environments possible, Every 
one must act by rules, which are only elastic as leaders 
of fashion make them so; hence, if a Christian goes into 


=== 7 
method I have repeatedly found helpful to my clay 
and myself. 

I use these topical Jessons on review day. Other 
might prefer a different time, During the quarter I hay, 
noticed especial interest in some one topic,—the use ¥ 
Sunday, say, or future punishment, heaven, praye 
abuse of money, missions, the nature of sin. The San, 
day before the quarterly review day I announce that ong 
of these topics is to be discussed at next week’s meeting, 
I ask the scholars to think the matter over, and look up 
texts. Some do, some do not, as is usual in such matters, 
Sunday come, I have in large script, pinned to the wal] 
in view of the class, an outline of the topic chosen, with 
the texts to be used indicated in clear figures, It jg 
intended for a lesson in methods of Bible study as much 
asin Bible contents, and so aims to be complete ang 
thorough in its range. The plan is explained, and the 
scope of the subject. We take it up by natural divisions, 
All have Bibles, of course. The references are numbered, 





“society” he must cease to speak of what should be his 
chiefest interest, because it will not be understood, or it 
will be laughed at. Hence so many can only do whatis 


done acts and reacts. 

To live in close communion with Christ; to pray for 
guidance, not daily but momentarily; to study his Word, 
—surely such a life may have impulses that must be 
acted out. If in such a life comes the desire to do or 
say some small thing for Christ, the withholding and 
restraining such an impulse must imply a lack of faith. 
If guided, why not go where ways are indicated and 
made plain? The help that comes from following such 
feelings is wonderful. A certain course suggests itself; 


unusual; you follow it, and the blessing you thought to 
bestow on another has returned to you with such added 
sweetness that you can only give thanks in all humility 
that you were permitted to not “withhold.” You did 
not believe that such a trifling act could lead to.such 
results; you are amazed at the opportunities that have 
come up as @ consequence; you can see plainly, now, 
that only that step could have brought you where those 
opportunities would be within reach; you are glad you 
put forth your hand at the right moment. 
“ Tt chanced, eternal God that chance did guide.” 
You will dimly realize how important are the littles, 
how each leads up to some consequent that without it 
would be unsupported. Day after day come these 
“chances.” We go on day after day with our eyes 
eagerly fixed on the larger horizon, where a mirage of 
great deeds lures us on; and yet at our feet, beside us, 
back of us, in that vast caravan, are hands outstretched 
or lying timidly by the side, to whom one little grasp of 
our hand would give courage; or it may be that that child 
or aged one holds the key to some secret without which 
we never can unlock the door to those vast achievements. 
The one who has learned to forget self ‘and lose all in 
perfect submission, and looking for every manifestation 
of the divine will, will know that to the co-laborer with 
God there is no petty or great. Everything is important 
according to its nearness. The present opportunity is 
the one from which we are not to withhold time, interest, 
sympathy, zeal, 
Germantown, Pa. 





TOPICAL LESSONS. 
BY PROFESSOR A. R. WELLS, 


The Bible is so full of suggestion that it is impossible, 
in the brief Sunday-school half-hour, to view the many 


satisfying completeness. That fact, indeed, constitutes 
one of the greatest satisfactions of the Book. At the very 
opening of the lesson for July 15, with Moses’ words, 
“Shew me now thy way,” we stumbied on the whole 
vast question of knowledge and faith, so necessary, in 
these days especially, for young thinkers to place clearly 
before them. Now, should we stop and discuss that one 





Culture of the right sort makes all the world kin. 


In spite of great intellectual development, if the spiritual] | 


is allowed to grow, the lowest is not too mean to be fra- 
ternized with; for we are all brothers; the same heart- 
beats, the same blood, the same joys and sorrows, we all 
know them. Sometimes we make the lines of demarca- 
tion so strong that we need the sudden shock of absolute 
contact to realize how human is all human nature, 
Because a man or woman can speak modern languages, 
is a fine musician, is an artist, can entertain diplomats 


and courtiers, is the life of his or her circle, is a brilliant 
person in very word and deed, is not reason enough for 
seclusion from so-called inferiors, Have you never 


se, 


matter, discuss it with the Bible for a text,—not merely 
| Moses, but David and Solomon, John, Peter, Paul, and 
| Christ himself, and then apply the whole to current 
| philosophies of the unknowable? Long before we fin- 
| ished, the superintendent’s bell would ring, and the main 


‘lesson of the presence—the lesson prepared—would be 


| untouched. 

Neither teacher nor scholar can go very far with 

earnestness in Bible study without feeling an intense 

| desire to collate and compare, to go to the bottom, to 
take views single in purpose, but wide in reach. This 
wish to read the Scriptures as a whole has ever been held 
a sign of healthful growth in Christian endeavor. How 


expected, and the withholding that must be continually | 


it is very simple, very easy, except that it is a little 


fields of thought opened before us with any degree of 


“ Mr. Brown, please find No.1; Mr. Jones, No. 2; Mr, 
Robinson, No. 3,” and so on. In a few seconds we are 
| ready for a discussion of the first division. I shall trust 
to the scholars’ memory for the commoner quotations, 
| and not trust in vain, if I have done my duty during the 
| quarter. This disposed of, more or less to our satisfac. 
tion, we pass to another point, then to another, rapidly 
or leisurely, as the time permits, being careful that in 
the half-hour the general scope of Bible thought in the 
matter, its largeness and depth, its insight and minute. 
ness of detail, be adequately exhibited. 
May I show you, as a sample outline, the one we hap- 
pened to use last? 
FAITH, 
1. What is it? (Heb. 11:1; John 20: 29.) 
2. Whence comes it? 
(a) From God (Rom. 12:3; 1 Cor. 2: 4,5; 12:4 
8,9; 1 Pet. 1: 4, 5). 
(6) From Christ (Heb. 12: 2). 
(c) From the Bible (John 17 : 20; 20: 31; Rom 
15:4; 2 Tim. 8: 15). 
(d) From preaching (Rom. 10: 14; 1 Cor. 8: 5), 
(e) But all one (Eph. 4:5; 4:13; Jude 3), 
(/) Not from works (Eph. 2; 8,9; Rom. 3: 27, 28; 
Gal. 3: 11, 12; 2: 16). 
3. What does it do? 
(1) The works of faith : 
(a) It is a work (John 6 : 28, 29; Rom. 4: 5). 
(6) Which draws us to God (Rom. 56:1, 2; Eph. 3: 
12; 3:17; Jas. 1: 5, 6). 
(c) Thus pleasing him (Heb. 11 : 6). 
(d) Which frees us from sin (2 Pet. 1:5; Acts 13: 
88,89; Rom. 8: 21, 26; Acts 15: 9). 
(e) Leads us into salvation (Mark 16:16; John 1: 
12, 18). 
(f) Conquers this world (1 John 5: 4, 5). 
(g) Gives us peace therein (Eph. 6: 16 ; Rom. 5: 1), 
(A) And finally eternal life (Rom. 1:17; John 3: 
16; 3: 36). 
(2) The works from faith : 
(a) Faith alone is dead (Eph. 2: 10; Jas. 2: 14-26). 
(6) Faith a beginning (Jude 20: Col. 2: 6, 7). 
(c) Of wondrous power (Mark 9 : 23; 11 : 22-24; 
Luke 17 : 5, 6). 
(d) Working out through love (1 Thess. 5: 8; 1 Cor. 
18:2; 18:18; Gal. 56:6; 1 John 8: 23), 
(e) In miracle (Matt. 9: 22; 9: 29; Luke 8: 50; 
Acts 3: 16). 
(/) In history (Heb. 11: 32-34; Matt.16: 16; John 
1:49; 11: 25, 27; Acts6:5; 8:37; 11: 24) 
4. Have I it? 
(a) There is false faith (1 Tim. 1: 5). 
(6) The testing (2 Cor. 18: 5; Jas. 1:3; 1 Pet.1: 
6, 7). 
(c) The seeking (Phil. 1 : 27 ;. Jude 8). 
(d) The keeping (1 Cor. 16: 13; Heb. 10: 88; Col. 
1:28; 1 Tim. 1: 18,19; 6:12; 1 Pet.5:8, 9) 
5. Now and hereafter (2 Cor. 5: 7; 1 Cor. 13: 12). 

It is obvious that each teacher must choose his own 
topics and make his own; outlines, suited to his own 
methods of thought, and to the age and intelligence of 
his class. The above was used in a class of young men, 
college students in part. Themes of an entirely different 
nature might well be chosen,—a view of Cirist’s miracles 
or parables or sermons, of Old Testament miracles or of 
sacred history in some one line. It might even be found 
profitable, as it surely would be interesting, to collate, 
arrange, and discuss Scripture references to the eye, tlie 
ear, birds, flowers, trumpets. To my mind, some such 
occasional excursion as this seems to lead the scholars, 
especially those approaching manhood and womanhood, 
with whose needs I am most familiar, to a more compre 





may we encourage and satiafy this desire? Here is a 





hensive and methodical knowledge of the riches of the 
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best Book, and to one of the most resultful methods of 


studying it. 
Antioch College, Ohio. 





THE PRESENT HOUR. 
BY I. E. DIEKENGA. 


Remember this: the present hour 
Is scarcely with us ere it flies, 
Yet in its little scope and power 
All grand and true achievement lies, 


The future hides; the past is gone, 
With all its possibilities ; 

And in the present dwell alone 
Our golden opportunities, 





A SHORT STUDY OF TWO LESSONS. 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 


The first and second lessons in September show how 
the first plan to capture Canaan ended. Chapters 13 
and 14 of Numbers contain the story. The story is one, 
and it is natural to make the study one. 

To take in the full narrative, it must be perused more 
than once or twice. Careful readings are favorable to 
independent thought. There appears to have been a 
plan fora campaign. All were enrolled who were able 
to go forth to war, and camps and standards were estab- 
lished. The host had just come, for the first time, to a 
point near the promised land, It was summer, when 
kings go forth to battle. The fear of Israel was upon 
the nations. Sorrow had taken hold on the inhabitants 
of Palestina. It was to all appearance the flood-tide in 
the affairs of Israel. Spies were sent to search out 
Canaan, in order that the invaders might have a personal 
knowledge of the land. 

Let us follow the spies, as a clew in our course through 
the story. The spies were picked men of high rank. 
Every one was a ruler. From the known abilities of 
two, we may judge of the abilities of all. Joshua was 
the hero of a successful battle with the Amalekites, the 
year before. The prophecy was ringing in his ears: 
“I will utterly put out the remembrance of Amalek from 
under heaven.” What Joshua proved to be, we shall find 
in our lessons in October and November. Caleb was 
kept alive until forty-five years after, when he drove out 
from Hebron the same children of Anak whose mere 
names frightened the weeping people in Kadesh. 

The spies were a dozen brave men, not afraid to explore 
with patience a populouscountry. They scarcely needed 
the advice of Moses: “ Be ye of good courage.” The¥ 
went through the land and back again, and learned 
many facts of interest, some of which are given in the 
record. They made a map of the land, and noted the 
towns, peoples, and productions. Moses and Joshua 
liked geography. Their writings abound in it. How 
gladly the historian stops to tell us that Hebron was 
seven years older than the Egyptian city of Zoan! How 
well he loved to write of Eshcol and its grapes ! 

The spies did their duty, and returned. Here trouble 
began. Ten of them took upon themselves to reverse 
thecalltoarms. They assumed that it had been an open 
question whether to fight or not to fight. Moses had 
desired to know whether the enemy was strong or weak, 
few or many, living in tents or in strongholds. Now, 
say they, if we had found that the enemy was weak, and 
few, and living in tents, we would advise to fight them. 
But, in fact, we find the enemy strong; all of them are 
men of great stature; they live in cities which are walled 
and very great; we therefore say, Do not fight them. 
They are giants; we are grasshoppers. The people 
accepted this conclusion, and would not listen to the 
minority report, 

What a panic followed! Hear those five cries; they 
wished they had died in Egypt, or in the wilderness ; 
they knew they should die if they went into Canaan. 

Why not return to Egypt? Let us make a new captain 


to lead us back. The children of Israel behaved like 
children gone mad. It was by a miracle that Caleb and 
Joshua escaped being stoned to death. We are sorry for 
this strange conduct of the children of Israel, but not 
wholly surprised at it. They knew nothing by personal 
knowledge of Canaan; and trusted ten of their princes, 


who, on account of their personal knowledge, had said: 
“We be not able to go up against the people.” 

The responsibility, then, of this rebellion, was upon 
the ten bad spies. They made all the congregation to 
murmur against Moses by bringing up a slander upon 
the land. Their punishment was swift. They died by 
the plague. The threatened execution of all the men of 
Israel was commuted to life imprisonment in the desert. 

It, perhaps, can only be conjectured why the ten spies 


cowards, They did not esteem themselves grasshoppers. 
They knew that they had conquered Amalek once, and 
could conquer him again. They exaggerated facts, they 
set facts in wrong perspective, they dissembled their own 
feelings, they were insincere. They designedly influ- 
enced the people away from the counsels of Moses, 
Were they jealous of Caleb and Joshua? Did they 
aspire to take command of the people? The princes 
deliberately made shipwreck of faith. In a moment of 
fear the people followed their example. 

So we see that they could not enter in because of 
unbelief. Let us labor, therefore, to enter into that rest, 
lest any man fall after the same example of unbelief. 
Boston, Mass. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


a 


“HER SAMPLER—1785.” 
BY LILLIE B. DAY. 


“Why, Sarah! what’s that forlorn, old, faded object?” 
“That forlorn, old, faded object, forsooth! Be pleased, 
my beloved friend, to designate this remnant of antiquity 
in more respectful terms. This is the handiwork of my 
great-grandmother,—but unfasten your cloak, and sit 
down, so you can decipher it for yourself.” 

The speakers were two young girls, bosom friends, and | 
school-girls, apparently, to judge from their eager manner 
and rapid speech. The elder, Sarah, had greeted her 
visitor, Grace, with an effusive welcome, and then taking 
from the table something that looked like a small square 
of embroidered linen, held it up to her gaze. 
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“TIsn’t that the most remarkable piece of fancy-work 
you ever saw? all done in cross-stitch, too! But, Sarah, 
was that little Sarah Myers really your great-grand- 
mother? That’s over a hundred years old. Why do 
you suppose she ever did it? ” 
“Perhaps, so as to make use of those many-colored 
silk threads; perhaps because her mother had done the 
same before her, and her mother before her, and so pro- 
ceeding ad infinttum,—or, perhaps, as an awful example 
to her ninecteenth-century great-granddaughter and 
namesake,—for of the likes of this I never dreamed, 
much less executed. But truly, Grace, I am almost 
tempted to make something of the same kind, when I 
think possibly one hundred years from now it might be 
admired by some far distant descendant of mine. 

“T really felt quite ashamed this morning, when 
Grandma Carroll,—she’s eighty years old, you know,— 
asked me to lend her my sampler, so she could mark the 
pair of stockings she had just finished knitting. I did 
not even know what a sampler was. 

“*Why, child,’ she exclaimed, ‘what have you been 
doing all your life?’ 

““*Grandma, I—I—I’ve made two crazy-quilts,’ I an- 
swered, ‘and lots of crochet lace, and sachets, and splash- 
ers, and no end of Kensington embroidery.’ 

“¢But how do you mark your clothes and your linen?’ 

“¢* Ann does that. Mamma buys the letters by the 
dozen, and they are sewed on.’ 

“She looked at me and sighed, and said, ‘That was 
not the way I was brought up when I was agirl.’ Then 
I asked her to tell me what a sampler was like; and she 
went to the big, old-fashioned mahogany bureau and 
found this, which she gave me to keep and to use—to 
use, Grace; think of using little Sarah Myers’ sampler, 
years after all her bones are rotten!” 


actually spun the flax, herself, of which this piece of 
linen is made, 'so Grandma Carroll told me.” 
“Where, oh! where, will our crazy-quilts be in 1988?” 
“ And what can they ever be used for in that dim 
future? They are too fine for furniture now, and too 
gorgeous for apparel,—unless we send them to the Wild 
West Show. May Jenkins said she saw some of those 
Indian heathen, two years ago, wrapped in real bed-quilts, 
that looked exactly like the ones that had been given by 
the church sewing-society to an Indian mission, 
“My great-grandmother lived to be ninety years old, 
and she had five sons and five daughters. That sounds 
almost like a Scripture verse,—doesn'tit? Andshemade 
stockings and clothes for them all, and spun the flax and 
wool of which their garments were fashioned entirely by 
herself, until the daughters were grown enough to give 
their assistance. 
“How many times this faded linen has been used, in 
war as well as in peace; for Sarah Myers’s brother served 
in the War of 1812, and the big ‘M’ was carefully placed 
on everything a needle could penetrate, before he left 
his home and friends. In our last war, Grandma Carroll 
said she marked Uncle Charley’s army things all with 
these same letters. 
“As for music-lessons and such things, of course there 
were no pianos or organs then, even if there was time for 
such frivolity. Little Sarah must bake and brew, and had 
sewing enough even without weekly sewing societies. A girl 
in those days, if she was anything of a girl, must make 
herself clothes by the dozens; for there were no shops 
where ready-made garments could be bought cheap. 
“She never heard of a mission band then. That was 
before missionary hymns were written or sung, and China 
and Japan were way off in mythical land, But if she 
did not have magazines and stories to read, she had the 
Bible and ‘Saints’ Rest’ and ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ She 
was a good litile girl, my great-grandmother, Surah Myers, 
Grandma Carroll often recites to me now hymns that 
her mother taught her when she was a child. Let me 
read you one that I copied some time ago, and tell me if 
any one could be indolent, with a clear conscience, after 
learning and singing it. 
‘Idle men and boys are found 

Standing on the Devil’s ground; 

He will find them work to do, 

He will pay their wages, too. 
* Are they not of wisdom void, 

Those that saunter unemployed? 

Young or old, who fondly play 

Their important time away? 
‘What a bold and foolish lie 

When we hear a trifler cry, 

“T no other business have.” 

Has he not a soul to save?’ 


Here’s another with a moral hanging thereon: 
‘Let children that would fear the Lord 
Hear what their teachers say; 


With reverence meet their parents’ word, 
And with delight obey. 


‘Have you not heard what dreadful plagues 
Are threatened by the Lord 
To him that breaks his father’s law 
Or mocks his mother’s word? 
‘What heavy guilt upon him lies! 
How curséd is his name! 
The ravens shall pick out his eyes, 
And eagles eat the same, 


‘But those who worship God, and give 
Their parents honor due, 
Here on this earth they long shall live, 
And live hereafter, too.’ 


“These are genuine hymns; for I found them, one day, 
in a child’s hymn-book published in 1836.” 

“She must have been a statue of industry and obedience 
just to have learned those! Let us trust the virtues of your 
great-grandmother have come down to her great-grand- 
daughter by direct descent. But really, Sarah, are you 
not rejoiced that you are a girl living in 1888 instead of 
in 1785?” 

“When they tell me how children, in those days, always 











“‘ How queer it must have been to be a girl in 1785! 


those words are divided on the lines, and ‘see’ spelled 
‘se,’ and ‘be,’ ‘bee.’ She never could have studied alge- 


Your young ancestress, Sarah, could not have made 
much progress in her early education. Look at the way 


stood up at the dinner-table, instead of sitting comfortably 
on chairs, and ate only what their elders failed to devour, 
and had these dreadful hymns to learn by heart, and had 
so many restrictions and so few privileges, I must say I 


bra or written prize essays at fourteen. 


bands, no magazines, no story-books,” 





taised this panic. It seems clear that they were not 





I don’t believe 
she contemplated a college course at Columbia or Cor- 
nell, or dreamed of conducting a literary periodical. 
How long her days must have been, with no music les- 
sons, no French lessons, no dancing-lessons, no art gal- 
leries, no afternoon teas, no sewing societies, no mission 


“Yes, but she had plenty to do; why, Grace, she 


am well content to be Sarah Myers IV. I would like to 
be of as much use in the world as Sarah the first was, and 
be loved and respected allthedaysof my life. But,Grace, 
don’t go; stay, and dine with us thisevening. You can- 
not, possibly,—and I’ve never asked one word about our 
costumes for the Japanese supper, thanks to the memory 
of my great-grandmother.” y 


Bloomfield, N. J. 
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LESSON CALENDAR 
[Third Quarter, 1888.] 





& August 19.—The Feast of Tabernacles Lev. 23 : 33-44 
®. Auguat 2.—The Pillar of Cloud and of Fire..............0+- Num. 9 : 15-23 
10. September 2.—The Spies Sent into Canaan......... Num, 13 1 17-33 
11. September 9.~The Unbelief of the People............ — Num, 14: 1-10 
12 September 16.—The Smitten Rock Num. 2 : 1-13 





18. September 23,—Death and Burial Of MoseB.............-0+-0-.Deut, #4 11-12 
M. September 30,—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Deut, 2) : 18-21 ; or, 
Missionary Lesson, 1 Thess, 1 : 1-10. 





_ LESSON X., SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, 1888. 
q Titte: THE SPIES SENT INTO CANAAN. 
e.. LESSON TEXT. 


COMMON VERSION, 

17 ¢ And M0d‘ses sent them to 
Spy out the land of Ca/naan, and 
said unto them, Get you up this 
way southward, and go up into 
the mountain: 

18 And see the land, what it ¢s; 
and the people that dwelleth 
therein, whether they bestrong or 
, weak, few or many; 

a “149 And what the land é that 
‘y ‘they dwell in, whether it be good 
K or bad; and what cities they be 
-that they dwell in, whether in 
tents, or in strong holds; 
i. 20 And what the land 4s, 
4 ‘whether it be fat or lean, whether 
— there be wood thervin, or not. 
a And be ye of good courage, and 
B bring of the fruit of the land. 
; Now the time was the time of the 
Bs iret ripe grapes. 
4 * 21 ¢ Bo they went up, and 
pe pearched the land from the wil- 
@erness of Zin unto Réhdb, as 
q “men come to Hé’math. 
a *: 22 And they ascended by the 
>south, and came unto Hé’bron; 
where A-hi/‘man, Shéshai, and 
TAlmal, the ohildren of A’nak, 
B were. (Now Hé@bron was built 
; “weven years before Zé/in in 
Egypt.) 
. 23 And they came unto the 
g brook of Esh’cdl, and cut down 
y from thence a branch with one 
4 cluster of grapes, and they bare 
it between two upon a staff; and 
tuy brought of the pomegranates, 
and of the figs. 


ra 2 The place was called the 

‘ brook Esh’cdl, because of the 

a eluster of grapes which the chil- 

; dren of Is’ra-el cut down from 
thence. 


é 2 And they returned from 
F @earching of the land after forty 
s 26 { And they went and came 
a “to Mo’ses, and to Aa‘ron, and to 
a all the congregation of the chil- 
4 > dren of Is’ra-el, unto the wilder- 

. mess of Pi’ran, to Ké/desh; and 
brought back word unto them, 
and unto all the congregation, 
and shewed them the fruit of the 
land, 

27 And they told him, and said, 

_We came unto the land whither 
thou sentest us, and surely it 
floweth with milk and honey; 
and this is the (ruit of it. 

28 Nevertheless the people be 

Z strong that dwell in the land, and 
a the cities are walled, and very 

’ great: and moreover we saw the 

ehildren of A’u4k there. 

- 29 The Am’a-lek-ites dwell] in 
the land of the south: and the 
Hit’tites, and the Jéb’u-sites, and 
the Am’o-rites, dweil in the moun- 

i tains: and the Ci’naan-ites dwell 

Bs by the sea, and by the coast of 


80 And Cileb stilled the people 

: before Mo’ses, and said, Let us go 

4 wp at once, and possess it; for we 
are well able to overcome it. 

$1 But the men that went up 

g ‘With him said, We be not able to 

0 up against the people; for they 

@re stronger than we. 

_ $2 And they brought up an evil 
Teport of the land which they 
had searched unto the children 

\ @f Israel, saying, The land 
‘ through which we have gone to 
4 #earch it, i a land that eateth up 
: the inhabitants thereof; and all 
the people that we saw in it are 
men of a great stature. 
a $8 And there we saw the giants, 
the sons of A’ndk, which come of 
a the giants: and we were in our 
a Own sight as grasshoppers, and so 
% ‘we were in their sight. 


10r, @te ® That is,a cluster, 2 
The American 
fm verse 2, and “are for “be” in 





(Num, 13 : 17-33. Memory verses, 30-32.) 


REVISED VERSION. 

17 And Moses sent them to spy 
out the land of Canaan, and 
said unto them, Get you up 
this way ‘by the South, and 
go up into the mountains: 

18 and see the land, what it is; 
and the people that dwelleth 
therein, whether they be 
strong or weak, whether they 

19 be few or many; and what 
the land is that they dwell in, 
whether it be good or bad; and 
what cities they be that they 
dwell in, whether in camps, 

20 or in strong holds; and what 
the land is, whether it be fat 
or lean, whether there be wood 
therein, or not. And be ye of 
good courage, and bring of the 
fruit of the land. Now the 
time was the time of the first- 

21 ripe grapes. So they went up, 
and spied out the land from 
the wilderness of Zin unto 
Rehob, to the entering in of 

22 Hamath. And they went up 
1 by the South, and came unto 
Hebron; and Abiman, She- 
shai, and Talmai, thechildren 
of Anak, were there. (Now 
Hebron was built seven years 

23 before Zoan in Egypt.) Aud 
they came unto the valley of 
Eshcol, and cut down from 
thence a branch with one 
cluster of grapes, and they 
bare it upon a staff between 
two; they brought also of the 
pomegranates, and of the figs, 

24 That place was called the val- 
ley of 4 Eshcoi, because of the 
cluster which the children of 
Israel cut down from thence. 

25 And they returned from spy- 
ing out the land at the end of 

26 forty days. And they went 
and came to Moses, and to 
Aaron, and to all the congre- 
gation of the children of Is- 
rael, unto the wiiderness of 
Paran, to Kadesh; and brought 
back word unto them, and 
unto all the congregation, and 
shewed them the fruit of the 

27 land. And they told him, and 
said, We came unto the land 
whither thou sentest us, and 
surely it floweth with milk 
and honey; and this is the 

28 fruit of it. Howbeit the peo- 
ple that dwell in the land are 
strong, and the cities are 
fenced, and very great: and 
moreover we saw the children 

29 of Anakthere. Amalek dweil- 
eth in the land of the South: 
and the Hittite, and the Jebu- 
site, and the Amorite, dwell 
in the mountains: and the 
Canaanite dwelleth by the sea, 
and along by the side of Jor- 

80 dan. And Caleb stilled the 
people before Moses, and said, 
Let us go up at once, and pos- 
sess it; for we are well able to 

81 overcome it. But the men 
that went up with him said, 
We be not able to go up against 
the people; for they are 

$2 stronger than we. And they 
brought up an evil report of 
the land which they hadsnied 
out unto the children of Is- 
rael, saying, The land through 
which we have gone to spy it 
out, is a land that eateth up 
the inhabitants thereof; and 
all the people that we saw in 
it are men of great stature. 

33 And there we saw the § Nephi- 
lim, the séns of Anak, which 
come of the Nephilim: and 
we were in our own sight as 
grasshoppers, and so we were 
in their sight. 


Or, giants 
Cummittee would substitute “skewed” fer “ shewed” 
verse A, 


LESSON PLAN. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: God's Covenant Relations with Israel. 


Goitpen Text FoR THE QUARTER: Only be strong and 
very courageous, to observe to do according to ali the law, which 
Moses my servant commanded thee: turn not from it to the right 
hand or to the left, that thou mayest have good success whither- 
soever thow goest.——Josh. 1: 7. 





Lxsson Topic: Encouraged on the Way. 


1, Exploration, vs, 17-22. 
Lessow OUTLINE: { 2. Discovery, vs. 23-29. 
3. Encouragement, vs. 30-33. 


GonpEn Text: Let us go wp at once, and possess tt; for we 
are well able to overcome it,—Num. 13 : 30, 





Darry Home Reraprvas: 


M.—Num. 13 : 17-33. The spies sent into Canaan, 
T.—Num. 13: 1-16. Names of the spies, 
W.—Num. 14 ; 1-25. Trouble among the people, 
T.—Num. 14 : 26-45, Penalties inflicted. 
F.—Gen. 13 : 1-18. Canaan promised to Abram, 
$.—Deut. 1: 19-46. Turned back from Canaan, 
$.—Deut. 8: 1-20. Gratitude aroused, 





LESSON ANALYSIS, 4 


lL, EXPLORATION, 
|. The Land: 


The land of Canaan (17). 
Abram ... went forth to go into the land of Canaan (Gen. 12 : 6), 
I will give unto thee... all the land of Canaan (Gen. 17 : 8). 
Canaan, which I give unto the children of Israel (Num. 13 : 2), 


The land which Il sware unto Abraham (Num. 82 : 11). 
il. The Residents: 


See... the people that dwelleth therein (18). 


The Canaanite and the Perizzite dwelled then in the land (Gen. 18 :7). 
Thou shalt not take a wife... of the Canaanites (Gen. 24 : 3). 





The hornet... shall drive out... the Canaanite (Exod, 23 : 28). 
| He had destroyed seven nations in the land of Canaan (Acts 13 ; 19). 


| il. The Visitors : 


So they went up, and spied out the land (21). 

Of every tribe of their fathers shall ye send a man (Num. 13 : 2). 

| The men... made all the congregation to murmur (Num. 14 : 36). 
Let ussend men before us, that they may search the land (Deut. 1 : 22). 

I took twelve men of you, one man for every tribe (Deut. 1 : 23). 

1. ‘‘ The land of Canaan.” (1) Canaan geographically ; (2) Canaan 

historically ; (3) Canaan prophetically ; (4) Canaan typically. 

2. “See the land;...and the people.” (1) The nts of investi- 
ation; (2) The subjects of investigation; (3) The purposes of 
nvestigation ; (4) The results of investigation. 

8. ‘* Be ye of good courage, and bring of the fruit of the land.” 
1) The 9g spirit for God’s work; (2) The certain return in 

8 wor 


IL, DISCOVERY. 
1. Splendid Frults; . 


One cluster of grapes, ... pomegranates, ... figs (28). 
Take of the choice fruits of the land in your vessels (Gen. 48 ; 11), 
Che precious things of the fruits of the sun (Deut. 83 : 14), 

The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace (Gal. 5 ; 22). 
The tree of life, bearing twelve manner of fruits (Rev. 22 : 2). 
ll, Surpassing Fertility : 
Surely it floweth with milk and honey (27). 
A good land, ... flowing with milk and honey (Exod. 8 : 8). 
The land... is an exceeding good land (Num. 14 : 7). 
A pood land which the Lord our God giveth unto us Dost. 1:2). 
A land of wheat and barley, and vines and fig trees (Deut. 8 : 8). 


ill. Formidable Foes : 


Howbeit the people that dwell in the land are strong (28). 
We were in our own aight as grasshoppers (Num. 13 : 33). 
Nations... greater and mightier than thou (Deut. 4 : 38). 

Cities great and fenced, ... a people great and tall -_~ 9:1, 2). 
bar Fwy o &@ roaring lion,... seeking whom may 
et. 5: 8). 
1. ‘A branch with one cluster of gee. (1) Fruits of the natural 
Canaan; (2) Fruits of the spiritual Canaan; (8) Fruits of the 
heavenly Canaan. 


2. ‘Brought back word unto them.” (1) The expectant congre- 


ation; (2) The returning spies; (3) The divergent reports; (4 
The calamitous results. hes @ ied « 


8. ‘‘ Howbeit the people that dwell in the land are strong.” 


(1) 
An attractive land; (2) A forbiddin: ulation.—(1) Allure- 
ments; (2) Discouragementis, lites in 


Ill. ENCOURAGEMENT, 
1. A Discouraging Report: 
They brought up an evil report of the land (32), 
Bringing up an evil report against the land (Num. 14 : 86). 
Those men that did bring up an evil report of the land (Num. 14 :37). 
Wherefore discourage ye the heart... of Israel? (Num. 82 : 7. 
The all would have made us afraid, saying,... that it be not done 
(Neh. 6 : 9). 
i. A Stirring Call: 
Let us go up at once, and possess it (80). 


Whoso is on the Lord’s side, let him come unto me (Exod, 82 : 26). 
Neither fear ye.the pecple ;... they are bread for us (Num. 14; 9). 
Go in and possess the land (Deut. 1 : 8). 
Now therefore arise, go over this Jordan (Josh. 1 ; 2). 
lll. A Brave Assurance: 
We are well able to overcome it (30). 
The Lord is with us: fear them not (Num. 14 : 9), 
The Lord your God, ... he shail fight for you (Deut. 1 : 80). 
The Lord thy God is with thee (Josh. 1: } 
There shall be no loss of life among you (Acts 27 : 22). 
1, ‘‘ Let us go up at once, and po: it.” (1) Forward movement; 
(2) Immediate action ; (3) Complete conquest. 
2. ‘ We are wert able to overcome it.’’ (1) God is for us; (2) Who 
§ against us 
8% ‘ They brought up an evil report ofthe land.” (1) Overlooking 
the good ; (2) Exaggerating the evil ; (8) Doubting the promises ; 
(4) Forgetful of God. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE LAND OF CANAAN, 


Boundaries (Gen. 15:18; Deut. 1:7; Josh. 1: 4). 

Fertility (Exod, 3:8; Num. 18 : 27; Deut, 8: 7-9; 11 ; 16-12), 
Mineral wealth (Deut. 8 : 9; 33 : 25). 

Original inhabitants (Gen. 10 : 15-20; Deut. 7 :1). 

Moral condition (Gen. 15 : 16; Lev. 18 : 25; Deut. 18 : 12), 
Promised to Abraham (Gen. 12:7; 18:15; 17: 8). 

Titles (Gen. 11 : 31; 40:15; Exod. 15:14; Lev. 26: 42; 1 Sam. 13 





19; Psa. 106 : 24; Isa,.8:8; 26:1; Hos. 9:3; Heb. 11:9), 
Typical uses (Heb, 4:1, 2, 9; 1 Pet. 1: @ 





a 
LESSON SURROUNDINGS, 


The general description of the divine guidance during th, 
journeyings of the children of Israel, contained in the lag 
lesson, is followed by an account of the signals by trumpety 
for assemblies, for alarms, and for feast days (Num. 10; 1-19), 


Even these are given a religious significance. With Nun, 
bers, 10: 11, the story of the journey from Mount Sinai hegiy, 
The time was on the twentieth day of the second month, jg 
the second year, about elevep months after the giving of th, 
decalogue. 

The details respecting the order of the movement are quit, 
full (Num. 10: 13-28). Aninteresting incident follows (Num, 
10 ; 29-32): the invitation of Moses to his brother-in-lay, 
Hobab, to accompany the chosen people into the promise 
land, and share in the covenant blessings. 

The first journey was of three days; and the solemn formulas 
at the removal and resting of the ark are inserted at this 
point (Num. 10: 33-36). Chapter 11 gives new evidence of 
the unruliness of the people: some murmured, and were con. 
sumed by fire at Taberah (“‘burning”); “the mixed multi. 
tude” longed for the flesh-pots of Egypt, and the people 
joined in the cry for flesh (Num. 11: 1-15), 

The Lord directed Moses to appoint seventy elders, to share 
his burdens, promising the people flesh to eat (Num. 11: 16-20), 
The doubt of Moses is answered; the spirit descends upon 
the seventy, even upon two that had not assembled with the 
others (Num. 11: 21-27). When Joshua would forbid them, 
Moses responds in noble language (Num. 11: 28, 29; comp, 
Mark 9 : 38-40). The supply of flesh comes again in the 
form of quails (comp. Exod. 16 : 13), but punishment attends 
the fulfillment of the promise (Num. 11 : 30-35). 

A new revolt against the authority of Moses occurs; Miriam 
and Aaron speak against him, The former seems to have 
been the more guilty party, moved by jealousy of the wife of 
Moses. She is smitten with leprosy, but healed, after seven 
days of separation, at the intercession of Aaron to Moses 
and of Moses to the Lord (Num. 12). 

The journey had been directly toward Canaan, east of north 
from Mount Sinai. Cro<sing the wide district called the 
wilderness of Paran, which lies along the southern frontier 
of the promised land, the people camp at Kadesh-barnea 
(Num. 18: 26; Deut. 1: 19 e seg.). From this place the 
spies were sent out. Their names are given in chapter 13: 
4-16; one from each tribe. The time of their setting out was 
probably in June, and of their return in August (see v. 20), of 
the second year. aera 

The place of the incidents of this lesson is Kadesh-barnea, 
a pivotal point in the southern boundary line of Canaan, 
Its location was long in dispute; but its identification with 
the place still bearing its equivalent name in Arabic, Qadees, 
in the heart of the ’Azizimeh mountains, is now practically 
agreed upon: by the scholars of the world generally. The 
plain of Qadeés is an extensive hill-encircled camping-ground, 
commanding the approaches to Canaan from the south and 
west and south-east, It is just such a strategic position for 
the reconnoitring of Canaan as would be selected by trained 
soldiers like Moses and Joshua, 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENBY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


Verse 17.—And Moses sent them to spy out the land of Canaan: 
The people had now reached the southern border of Canaan, 
and it seemed as though they were on the point of encering 
to take possession of the country which the Lord had promised 
to their fathers, and to which he had been leading them from 
the bondage of Egypt. With the memory of the mighty 
deeds which he had wrought on their behalf, and of the 
glorious revelations which he had made to them at Sinal, 
they might confidently have counted on his interposition in 
the future, and have been assured that they would soon 
exchange the desolate wilderness for the land flowing with 
milk and honey. There was no impropriety in the proposal 
to spy out the land before attempting an entrance, It appears 
from Deuteronomy 1 : 22 that the proposal was first made by 
the chief men and representatives of the several tribes, who 
urged the need of ascertaining the proper routes and the loca- 
tion of the several cities which they would have to attack, or 
fiom which they might be in danger of being themselves 
assailed. In such an expedition as they were making, it was 
a simple dictate of prudence to ascertain all that they could 
respecting the topography of the country which they were 
about to enter. The same thing was done at a later time 
under Joshua (Josh. 2:1), and with good results, Moses 
cordially approved the plan now (Deut. 1 : 23), and the Lord 
himself gave direction that it should be carried into effect by 
commissioning a prince or prominent man from each of the 
twelve tribes (Num. 13: 1,2). And as appears from what 
follows, a wider scope was given to their investigation thaa 
the people had themselves asked for. The critics here show 
their skill in dissection by splitting up this simple and com 
nected narrative into two or even three distinct accounts 
which they imagine to have been subsequently fused together. 
The first embraces Numbers 13 : 1-17 a, 21, 25, 26 a (as far 
as “ Paran”), 82 (ns far na “thereof”). [a attached to the 
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number of a verse means first clause; 6, second clause, etc.] 


But the fact that verses can be picked out from the body of a 
chapter, which form a tolerable connection when read con- 
gectively, certainly does not prove that they ever formed a 
separate narrative, and that the remaining verses have been 
intruded between them. Neither is this established by the 
alleged variance in the accounts. That these verses contain 
the names of the spies, and the others do not, is not strange; 
for why should they be repeated after being once given? 
And the discrepancies which are alleged simply grow out of 
the arbitrary division which the critics themselves make, and 
insisting that each part must be interpreted strictly by itself, 
and apart from the connection in which it stands. Such 
treatment can create seeming discrepancies in the most closely 
connected composition.—Get you up this way by the South (or, 
marg., into the South): Not as in the Authorized Version, 
“southward.” This does not indicate the quarter of the com- 
pass towards which they were to direct their course, but is 
the name given to a section of the country which they were 
to enter, or through which they were to pass. “The South” 
is a term constantly used to denote a district lying in the 
southern part of Palestine, just as we are in the habit of 
applying a like designation to the Southern states of this 
country. It was an ascent to enter Canaan from the desert, 
and Moses may be supposed to point with his finger in the 
direction that he would have them go, as he says “ this way.” 
—And go up into the mountains: The Hebrew word is singu- 
lar; but the translation, “ mountain,” as in the Authorized 
Version, is misleading. It does not denote some one particu- 
lar eminence, but a mountainous region or hill country; and 
as such is sometimes applied to Palestine in general as an 
elevated and hilly district. It is here applied to the elevated 
plateau running through the country from south to north, 
intersected only by the valley of Jezreel, and whose different 
portions were named the mountains of Judah, the mountains 
of Ephraim, and the mountains of Naphtali (Josh. 20: 7). 

Verse 18.—And see the land, what it is: They were not to 
limit their inquiries to ascertaining the most practicable 
routes, or the military strength or position of the enemy; 
but were to make as thorough an investigation of the general 
character of the country as was practicable. It might be of 
advantage to have the people assured by the testimony of 
eye-witnesses that the land of promise was indeed a goodly 
land.— And the people that dwelleth therein: They were under 
divine leadership, and need not fear their antagonists, how- 
ever powerful, But it was important for them to know just 
what these antagonists were in numbers and strength, It is 
well for those who march under the banners of the Most 
High to consider carefully what they shall have to encoun- 
ter; to anticipate the dangers in the midst of which they 
will be thrown, and take the requisite precautions to escape 
them, or make the necessary preparations to meet and ove- 
come .hem, 

Verse 19.—And what the land is that they dwell in: This is 
not aimless repetition, nor indication of diversity of writers, 
as the critics would persuade us. If this were the case, verses 
18-20 should be divided among three writers instead of two, 
which is all that is claimed. The directions given to the 
spies are necessarily somewhat specific and minute; hence 
the appearance of repetition. The land, which was first to 
be considered mainly with reference to its inhabitants (v. 18) 
is next to be regarded as to its goodness or badness, its advan- 
tages or disadvantages of climate, salubrity, etc., and, finally 
(v. 20), as to the fertility of its soil and its productions.— 
And what cities they be that they dwell in: The Hebrew word 
for “cities” is of very wide application, and may be applied 
to any considerable collection of dwellings. They were to 
discover whether the people dwelt in mere nomadic encamp- 
ments, tents, and movable huts, or whether they occupied 
fortified positions and strongly built walled towns, 

Verse 20.—And be ye of good courage: Execute your task 
bravely and well, though it is an apparently hazardous under- 
taking. Do it earnestly and vigorously. This is a good rule 
to apply to any undertaking. If worth doing at all, it is 
worth doing well (Eccl. 9: 10).—And bring of the fruit of the 
land: Moses would have the people see some specimens for 
themselves, that they might be able to judge by their own 
eyes, and not merely from the report of others.—The time of 
the firstripe grapes: This would seem to indicate that this was 
in the latter part of July or early in August. The proper 
vintage did not occur until a month or two later. As they 
had left Sinai (Num. 10: 11) on the twentieth day of the 
second month, or early in May, about three months must 
have elapsed since that time. 

Verse 21.—The wilderness of Zin, which is repeatedly spoken 
of in the subsequent part of this book, is the northern portion 
of the wilderness of Paran, adjacent to the southern boun- 
dary of Palestine. The position of Rehob is defined by the 
following words, the entering in of Hamath. Hamath was a 
city on the Orontes, north of Palestine. The entering in of 
Hamath is repeatedly mentioned as the limit of the holy land 
northward (Num. 34:8; 1 Kings 8 : 65). The meaning 
Consequently is that they searched the land from its southern 
to its northern extremity. P 

Verse 22.—After the general statement of the preceding 
Verse follows a more particular account of certain incidents 


in their journey. Whether this is to be read they went up by 
the South, or, margin, into the South, they were simply obey- 
ing the directions which Moses had given them (v. 17), whose 
language is here intentionally repeated. They were on their 
way to the mountain district, which he bade them traverse ; 
so that when it is added and came unto Hebron, there is not 
the slightest foundation for assuming this to have been the 
limit of their journey, and thus creating a variance with 
verse 21, which may be made a pretext for inferring a dif- 
ference of authors—And Ahiman, Sheshai, and Talmai, the 
children of Anak, were there: These were probably not the 
names of individual men, but of tribes or clans included in 
the more general term “ Anakim.” These tribes still occu- 
pied the same spot forty-five years later, and were driven out 
by Caleb, to whom their territory was assigned as his inher- 
itance (Josh. 14: 7, 10; 15:18, 14). The Anakim are in 
this passage traced to a progenitor or ancient leader of the 
name of Arba, from whom Hebron received its early appella- 
tion, Kirjath-arba, or city of Arba, which it bore in the time 
of Abraham (Gen. 23:2). The term “ Anakim” may, per- 
haps, have been derived in the first instance from some man 
of the name of Anak; more probably, however, this word is 
used in the sense of “ long-necked,” denoting that they were 
tall and of unusual stature.— Hebron was built seven years before 
Zoan in Egypt: This was the ancient capital of lower Egypt, 
whose site has recently been explored under the auspices of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund. It is known to have been 
of very great antiquity. This definite statement is an inci- 
dental indication that the writer was well informed in 
Egyptian affairs. 

Verse 23.—And they came unto the valley of Eshcol: This was 
probably in the neighborhood of Hebron, and may have been 
the one which tradition indicates, and which is still famous 
for its numerous vineyards and for the size and quality of its 
grapes. The manner in which it was carried indicates the 
extraordinary size of this cluster of grapes. Travelers tell of 
clusters weighing nearly twelve pounds, and in which the 
individual grapes were almost of the size of plums. Other 
fruits in which Palestine abounds were also taken, as pome- 
granates and figs. 

Verse 24—The name “ Eshcol” means “cluster of grapes.” 
It has been questioned whether the valley really received its 
name in the first instance from the circumstance mentioned 
here; and whether another source of the appellation is not 
suggested (Gen. 14: 13, 24) in a person of this name con- 
temporary with Abraham, and whose brother Mamre gave 
name to the oaks of Mamre (Gen. 13: 18), There is no in- 
consistency in the two suggestions, however. Supposing that 
the place had been so called long before, the magnificent 
cluster taken thence would justify its name to the Israelites, 
and be a new reason for imposing it. 

Verse 25.—They would not have required forty days simply 
to go to Hebron and return; as the extreme length of the 
country from south to north is estimated at about one hun- 
dred and eighty miles, it is apparent that this would have 
sufficed for a general tour of inspection through the whole 
country. The sin of the people in murmuring after the return 
of the spies was linked with their punishment in a marked 
manner by their being condemned to wander in the desert 
for as many years as the spies had spent days in searching 
the land (Num. 14: 33, 34). 

Verse 26.—The arbitrary manner in which the critics deal 
with the text before them, moulding it to their own will, is 
here very apparent. The first clause of this verse is assigned 
to one writer, while the words “all the congregation of the 
children of Israel,” and “ Kadesh,” are sundered from it and 
assigned to another. That Kadesh is said (Num. 20: 1) to 
have been in the wilderness of Zin is in no contradiction 
with this passage, nor need it be inferred that a different 
Kadesh is meant. The wilderness of Paran is here simply 
used in a wide sense as including that of Zin, which might 
also be distinguished from it when spokeh of in a narrower 
sense. And as for the allegation that according to Numbers 
20: 1 the children of Israel had not yet reached the wilderness 
of Zin, that passage belongs to the termination of the forty 
years’ wandering, as this to the beginning. They came back 
to the same spot after that lapse of time. 

Verse 27.—They report the great productiveness of the 
country, and that it really merited the epithet bestowed upon 
it of a land flowing with milk and honey; in testimony 
of which they exhibit its fruits, which they had brought 
with them. 

Verse 28.—But they likewise lay great stress upon the fact 
that the nations then occupying it were powerful, and their 
cities strongly fortified. Moses, in his farewell address to the 
people, likewise alludes to the same facts, but in a very dif- 
ferent spirit (Deut. 7:1; 9:1, 2). His aim is to awaken in 
them a sense of dependence upon God and reliance upon his 
aid, who could and would remove the most formidable ob- 
stacles out of their way. This is the Christian paradox, 
“ When I am weak, then am I strong” (2 Cor. 12:10). The 
spies awakened distrust ef God and consequent discourage- 
ment and despondency. 

Verse 29.—Amalek dwelleth in the land of the South: This was 
the first people to attack the Israelites after they had left 





that implies their prominence and power (Num. 24: 20), 
The region here assigned to them is spoken of as theirs 
(Gen. 14: 7), because subsequently occupied by them (comp. 
1 Sam. 15:7; 27:8). They were descendants of Esau (Gen, 
36:12). The Hittites, Jebusites, and Amorites were separate 
tribes of the Canaanites, when this term is used in a general 
sense (Gen. 10: 15, etc.). They are here, however, as inhab- 
itants of the mountainous part of the land, distinguished 
from the Canaanites in the narrower or more restricted sense 


and in the valley of the Jordan. 

Verse 30.—The effect produced by these representations 
upon the people is not here expressly stated, but it is implied 
in what is immediately added, that Caleb stilled the people 
before Moses; he sought to calm them and quiet their agitated 
minds by encouraging them to go forward and take posses 
sion of the land, assuring them: that they could readily do so,— 
by divine help, of course. A discrepancy indicating diversity of 
authorship is here again alleged, in that here and in Numbers 
14: 24, as well as in Deuteronomy 1: 36, Caleb is spoken of 
alone, whereas in Numbers 14 : 80; 26: 65; 32: 12, Caleb and 
Joshua are spoken of as having acted together on this occae 
sion, Caleb being named first; and in Numbers 14: 6 it is 
Joshua and Caleb. The simple explanation of which is that 
in the first instance, when the spies were making their report 
to Moses, Caleb was outspoken in his declaration that the 
people had no real cause for fear; and subsequently, when 
the murmurs of the people were louder and more pronounced, 
and took the form of open rebellion against Moses and Aaron 
(14: 2-4), Joshua and Caleb where both active in endeavor 
ing to suppress the disturbance by encouraging the people 
and bringing them to a sense of their duty (v. 6, ete.) 
Compare Joshua 14: 6, where Caleb, in referring to this event, 
in speaking to Joshua first joins both together “me and 
thee,” and then proceeds for a special purpose to describe 
his own share in the transaction without any allusion te 
that of Joshua. 

Verse 31.—But the men that went up with him said: The 
other spies presented a discouraging view of the case, as 
though it were not possible for them to succeed. Nothing is 
so paralyzing as despondency and distrust. It is faith that 
overcomes the world and removes mountains; not self-con- 
fidence, which fails men in the last resort, when the contest 
is really beyond their strength, but faith in God, who is 
omnipotent (Phil. 4: 13). 

Verse 32.—A land that eateth up the inhabitants thereof : Not, 
as it has been interpreted, one which consumes them with 
hard labor fruitlessly expended upon an unproductive soil, 
nor one in which fatal diseases are prevalent, but, as is plain 
from the connection, one in which it will be impossible to 
live because of constant exposure to the assaults of these 
powerful tribes and these men of enormous stature and 
strength, 

Verse 33.—And there we saw the Nephilim: This word of 
uncertain meaning occurs only here and in Genesis 6: 4, 
where it is applied to an antediluvian race, whether on 
account of their gigantic stature or their deeds of cruelty and 
wickedness, The application of the same term to two races 
of men at such an interval of time, whatever be its real mean- 
ing, surely does not prove that the one were lineal descendants 
of the other, and consequently does not justify the extraor- 
dinary critical hypothesis that the writer of Genesis 6:4 
knew nothing of a flood in which the great mass of mankind 
were destroyed. A resemblance to those sinners of ancient 
date, either physically or morally, is all that is needed te 
explain the use of the term in this connection, just as we 
might call a man “a sturdy old Roman” who seemed to ‘us 
to possess the qualities of that ancient race.—And we were in 
our own sight as grasshoppers: Or, locusts, insignificant and 
powerless in the comparison. We felt our own great infe- 
riority to them; and they could not but consider us as insige 
nificant, and as incapable of any contest with them, as we saw 
ourselves to be. 


Princeton Theological Seminary. 





SUGGESTIVE JOTTINGS. 
BY THE REV. ALFRED EDERSHEIM, PH.D., D.D. 


1. Of the various notes which the Jewish Midrash makes 
on this portion of Scripture, some at least are instructive and 
interesting. First, it is marked that the narrative of the evil 
reports which the spies brought of the land follows immedi- 
ately on the account of the evil speaking of Miriam and Aaron 
against Moses. It would seem as if God had intended the 
latter to be a warning and a lesson. And when Israel heeded 
it not, condign punishment came. Further, the Midrash 
suggests that, although the Lord bade Moses send these spies, 
this was really to meet the unbelief of Israel, and not in 
accordance with what he would have hadthemdo. Thirdly, 
the Midrash beautifully points to the contrast between these 
messengers who barred the way into the land of promise, and 
that messenger whom God would send in messianic days te 
prepare the way of the Lord before him (Mal. 3:1). Lastly, 
it is observed with much good sense, and, we venture to think, 





Egypt (Exod. 17 : 8), and is spoken of by Balaam in a manner 


with application to all times, that it is ever the way of calumnb 


as applied to the inhabitants of the lowland, on the sea-coast, , 
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. fear nor be discouraged (Deut. 1: 21). 
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ators, like those spies in their report of the land, to begin by 
saying something good, and to end by speaking evil. 

2. Ou comparing the narrative in Numbers with that in 
Deuteronomy 1 : 20-28, we find that, as hinted in the Mid- 
gash, the proposal to send spies to search out the land pro- 
ceeded from the people, and that Moses had only yielded to 
it by permission of the Lord. His own original direction had 
been to go up and possess the land which Jehovah had set 
before them according to his promise of old, and neither to 
The proposal tosend 
spies was already an indication of fear, Accordingly, the 
admonition to be “of good courage” was expressly repeated 
to those who had been selected for this mission, after they 
had received their commission, and immediately before set- 
ting out on their journey. If we ask why, in such circum- 
stances, “the spies” were allowed to be sent, the answer is 
mot difficult. Viewed from one aspect, it was natural that 
the children of Israel should have wished exact knowledge 
of the country of which they were to take armed possession, 
and of the people who would defend it against them. From 
another aspect we see in their history the progress and com- 
pletion of that hardening process which showed the unfitness 
of that generation for inheriting the promises of God. With 
reverence be it said, God does not interfere with the process 
of inward development,—whether as regards his professing 
people as a body, or each individual among them. He sets 
before us his promises, and he gives his warnings: the former 
he confirms and further manifests by his gracious deeds; the 
latter are exhibited in his judgments. And then he bids us 
be of good courage, and go forward. But in each case it 
meeds personal faith on our part; and the course of history 
brings either the gradual unfolding of that faith or else the 
hardening of unbelief unto final judgment. So “we see”— 
and the lesson is to all time and to all men—“ that they were 
mot able to enter in because of unbelief (Heb. 3 : 19). 

8. The more closely we investigate the circumstances, the 
more clearly does this appear. The Israelites had reached 
the southern border of the land after journeyings in which, 
from the moment of their deliverance from Egypt onwards, 
the direct divine presence had been manifest in every event. 
But step by step also had their unbelief and hardness of heart 
increased in intensity and guilt. We cannot here but ask 
Ourselves what purpose a record of Ierael’s sin, such as this 
history contains, could have served, if it had not been founded 
on truth, or why a later writer or writers should have invented 
it. We are the more entitled to put this question in this 
manner, since, as a matter of fact, later Jewish writers (in the 
Talmud and Midrash) so constantly boast of the merits of 
Israel, and seek to explain away or to soften their sins recorded 
in Scripture. But these sins and that unbelief are only the 
dark background against which stand out the faithfulness and 
the mercy of Israel’s covenant God. 

After all their direct guidance by God, Israel now stood on 
the threshold of the promised land, holding in their hands, 
as it were, the testament of the fathers on whose inheritance 
they weretoenter. But they stood—to hesitate and to tremble, 
if not to doubt, as we so often do in kindred circumstances, 

“Inquiry” may mark the beginning of faith; it may also 
issue in the completing of unbelief, just as “the gloaming” 
may usher in the dawn of morning or precede the darkness 
of night, It depends on our position relatively to the sun. 
It is too much the fashion to speak of the honesty and sacred- 
mess of doabt. They who have really felt it know best its 
load and its misery. And there is a doubt which is neither 
honest nor sacred. It is that of those who have, or ought to 
have, experienced the truth,—a doubt which springs from 
moral rather than intellectual causes. 

In the instance under consideration, the “inquiry” was 
wndertaken under most favorable circumstances, They to 
whom it was entrusted were chosen from “ the heads” of the 
twelve tribes, although not from “ the princes.”+ Thus the 
best, and presumably the most guited to the work, were 
selected. And they received, along with their directions, 
special admonition to be courageous, .As even the Midrash 
indicates, a refusal of the popular request to search out the 
land might have seemed prompted by fear or by a reluctance 
to have everything inquired into and fully known. But there 
was no such hesitation on the part of Moses, as appears from 
his detailed directions thoroughly to search out the land from 
farthest south to extremest north, and to report its character 
and defenses, and on the people and their military resources 
(Num. 13: 17-20). Lastly, their mission proved successful 
to an extent which could scarcely have been anticipated. 
Indeed, the Midrash accounts for the impunity with which 
they were able to explore alike the country and the cities by the 
prevalence of a pestilence which engaged the attention of the 
people. But there is not any need for resorting to such artificial 
explanations. We can well conceive that, avoiding the road 
by the plains, which was, no doubt, watched by the Canaanites, 
the spies made their way over the mountains, and thence 
into Palestine to its northernmost boundary as far as the plain 
of Coele-Syria (“unto Rehob, as men come to Hamath”). 

1 The Hebrew word used (nasi) must here mean, not “prince,” as 
Qppears from a comparison of names (comp. Num. 18: 4-15 with 1: 
6, ete. ; 7: 12, etc.), bus “chief,” “ head,” or “ ruler,” as in Numbers 
O20, 5; 6:8 





On returning from the north, these wandering Bedawin, as 
they might seem, would not incur suspicion, and could in 
parties traverse the country and descend by Hebron, specially 
exploring the route which led into the Negeb (or south 
country) by the western edge of the mountains? In one of 
those extensive valleys “where miles of grape-mounds even 
now meet the eye, they cut the gigantic cluster of grapes, and 
gathered the pomegranates and figs, to show how goodly was 
the land which the Lord had promised for their inheritance.” 
According to the accounts of travelers, some of these vine- 
bunches weigh from eleven to twelve pounds, each grape 
being of the size of a plum. 

4. Thus far, then, the truth of the divine promise as to the 
land, and the reality of the divine protection in regard to those 
who had searched it, were once more confirmed. Indeed, the 
circumstance that the spies brought with them these fruits 
as pledges of the goodness of the land seems to indicate that 
they were impressed with this feeling. What determined 
that “evil report” which deterred Israel was fear, which 
exaggerated the “strong” and “great” people of the district 
into descendants of the antediluvian Nephilim (Gen. 6: 4), 
compared with whom they seemed but like grasshoppers. 
Mark that practical unbelief concerns itself not with things 
as they are, but springs from an apprehension of the future 
of a “to-morrow” which may never come, and assuredly 
never would come if ours were simple trust and obedience. 
Such unbelief is forgetful of all God’s past dealings, of his 
promises, and even of his present mercies.. Such unbelief also 
arises from looking to ourselves and neglecting to look unto 
God. Faith is a constant saying “ No” to the things that 
are seen and temporal, and a constant saying “Yes” to the 
things that are unseen and eternal. It is this, because it 
rises up straight unto God. 

There is perhaps not a greater danger in our days than 
that of being swayed into disbelief—whether doctrinal, criti- 
cal, or practical—by the reports of a people “strong” and 
“great,” “the descendants of the Anak,” “the Nephilim,” 
who, according to the best reports of the ten able, selected 
spies, hold the country which God has given usto possess. 
It is not so; and even if it were so, we believe and trust our 
God and his promise. The resurrection of the Christ from 
the dead is to us the pledge and the guarantee of all else. 

It is remarkable how rapidly unbelief grows, when it has 
once found expression. At first it was only a suggestion 
(Num. 18; 28, 29), Then, when Caleb had tried to still the 
fears to which it had given rise, it became an assertion (v. 31). 
Lastly, it assumed the form of “an evil report of the land” 
itself, as of one “that eateth up the inhabitants thereof” 
(v. 82), where the people are consumed by pestilence or 
exterminated by constant warfare of tierce races, against 
whom it were hopeless to attempt contending. 

That, if such were the views and feelings of the great 
majority of their best and most trusted men, the people 
should have risen in rebellion, need not, perhaps, surprise us. 
But it indicated how thoroughly unprepared Israel was for 
the possession of the land. Viewed from the human stand- 
point, the history of the Bible is one of constant disappoint- 
ments, None the less, Jehovah reigneth—and he is faithful. 
It is with a sigh of relief that we turn to a history kindred in 
many of its circumstances, It is that of the apostolic church 
about to take possession, in the name of Christ, of the heathen 
world, 

Only, “Let us fear, therefore, lest haply a promise being left 
of entering into his rest, any one of you should seem to have 
come short of it.” 

University ef Oxford, England. 





TWO REPORTS OF ONE EXPLORATION. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 
We are carried, in this lesson, away from the savage cliffs 


of Sinai to the northern borders of the Peninsula, and stand 
on the edge of the Promised Land. The discussion of the true 


site of Kadesh, to which Dr. Trumbull has contributed so: 


valuable an element in his well-known book, does not fall to 
my task, In any case, the wanderers had the end of their 
desert journey within sight; one bold push forward, and 
their feet would tread on their inheritance. But, as is so 
often the case, courage oozed out at the decisive moment, and 
cowardice, disguised as prudence, called for “further informa- 
tion,’—that cuckoo cry of the faint-hearted. Our lesson pre- 
sents three stages,—the dispatch of the explorers, their expe- 
dition, and the two reports brought back. 

1. We have the dispatch and instructions of the explorers. 
A comparison with Deuteronomy 1 shows that the project of 
sending the spies originated in the people's terror at the near 
prospect of the fighting which they had known to be impending 
ever since they left Egypt. Faith finds that nearness dimin- 
ishes dangers, but sense sees them grow as they approach. They 
answered Moses’ brave words summoning them to the struggle 
with this feeble petition for an investigation. They did not 
honestly say that they were alarmed, but defined the scope 
of the exploring party's mission as simply to “bring us word 





3 Bee the description of the presumptive route in Palmer’s “ Desert 
ef the Exodus,” 11. 611. 











————— ce 
again of the way by which we must go up, and the citigs 
into which we shall come.” Had they not the pillar blazing 
there above them to tell them that? The request was ng 
fathomed in ite true faithlessness by Moses, who thought % 
reasonable, and yielded. So far Deuteronomy gees; but og; 
lesson puts another color on the mission, representing it a 
the consequence of God's command. ‘The most eager dis. 
coverer of discrepancies in the component parts of the Pent. 
teuch need not press this one into his service; for both sides 
may be true: the one representing the human feeblenesg 
which originated the wish; the other, the divine compliancg 
with the desire, in order to disclose the unbelief which um 
fitted the people for the impending struggle, and to educate 
them by letting them have their foolish way, and taste ity 
bitter results, Putting the two accounts together, we get, not 
a contradiction, but a complete view, which teaches a large 
truth as to God’s dealings; namely, that he often lovingly lets 
us have our own way to show us by the issues that his is better, 
and that daring which is obedience is the true prudence, 

The instructions given to the explorers turn on two points 
—the eligibility of the country for settlement, and the mili. 
tary strength of its inhabitants, They alternate in a very 
graphic way from the one of these to the other, beginning, 
in verse 18, with the land, and immediately going on to the 
numbers and power of the inhabitants; then harking back 
again, in verse 19, to the fertility of the land, and passing 
again to the capacity of the cities to resist attack; and finish. 
ing up, in verse 20, with the land once more, both arable and 
forest. The same double thought colors the parting exhorta- 
tion to be bold, and to bring of the produce of the land. Now 
the people knew already both points which the spies were 
despatched to find out. Over and over again, in Egypt, in 
the march, and at Sinai, they had been told that the land 
was “flowing with milk and honey,” and had been assured of 
its conquest. What more did they want? Nothing, if they 
had believed God. Nothing, if they had been all saints— 
which they were not. Their fears were very natural. A great 
deal might be said in favor of their wish to have accurate 
information. But it isa bad sign when fuith, or rather un- 
belief, sends out sense to be its scout, and when we think to 
verify God’s words by men’s confirmation. Not to believe 
him unless a jury of twelve of ourselves says the same thing, 
is surely much the same as not believing him at all; for it is 
not him, but them, whom we believe, after all. 

There is no need to be too hard on the people. They were 
a mob of slaves, whose manhood had been eaten out by four 
centuries of sluggish comfort, and latterly crushed by oppres 
sion. So far as we know, Abraham’s midnight surprise of the 
Eastern kings was the solitary bit of fighting in the national 
history thus far; and it is not wonderful that, with such a 
past, they should have shrunk from the prospect of blood- 
shed, and canght at any excuse for delay, at least, even if not 
for escape. “We have all of us one human heart,” and these 
cowards were ho monsters, but average men, who did very 
much what average men, professing to be Christians, do every 
day, and for doing get praised for prudence by other average 
professing Christians. Low many of us, when brought right 
up to some task involving difficulty or danger, but unmistak- 
ably laid on us by God, shelter our distrustful fears under the 
fair pretext of “knowing a little more about it first,” and 
shake wise heads over rasliness, which takes God at his word, 
and thinks that it knows enough when it knows what he wills? 

2. We have the exploration (vs. 21-25). The account of it 
is arranged on a plan common in the Old Testament narra- 
tives, the observation of which would, in many places, 
remove difficulties which have led to extraordinary hypothe 
ses. Verse 2! gives a general summary of what is then taken 
up, and told in more detail. It indicates the completeness of 
the exploration by giving the extreme southern and northern 
points, the desert of Zin being probably the present depression 
called the Arabah, and “ Rehob as men come to Hamath” being 
probably near the northern Dan, on the way to Hamath, which 
lay in the valley between the Lebanon and the Anti-Lebanon. 
The account then begins over again, and tells how the spies 
went up into “the South.” The Revised Version has done 
wisely in printing this word with a capital, and thereby 
showing that it is not merely the name of a cardinal point, 
but of a district, It literally means “the dry,” and is applied 
to the arid stretch of land between the more cultivated 
southern parts of Canaan and the northern portion of the 
desert which runs down to Sinai. It is a great chalky pla- 
teau, and might almost be called a steppe or prairie, Pas 
ing through this, the explorers next would come to Hebron, 
the first town of importance, beside which Abraham had 
lived, and where the graves of their ancestors were. But 
they were in no mood for remembering such old stories. 
Living Anaks were much more real to them than dead patri- 
archs. So the only thing mentioned, besides the antiquity 
of the city, is the presence in it of these giants. They were 
probably the relics of the aboriginal inhabitants, and some 
strain of their blood survived till late days, They seem to 
have expelled the Hittites, who held Mamre, or Hebron, in 
Abraham's time. Their name is said to mean “long-necked,” 
and the three names in our lesson are probably tribal, and 
not personal, names, The whole march northward and back 
again comes in between verses 22 and 23; for Eshool was 
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dose to Hebron, and the spies would not encumber them- 
selves with the bunch of grapes on their northward march, 
The details of the exploration are given more fully in the 
spies’ zeport, which shows that they had gone up nerth from 
Hebron, through the hills, and possibly came back by the 
valley of the Jordan. At any rate, they made good speed, 
and did some bold and hard marching, to cover the ground 
out and back in six weeks. So they come back with their 
pomegranates and figs, and a great bunch of the grapes for 
which the valley identified with Eshcol is still famous, swing- 
ing on a pole,—the easiest way of carrying it without injury. 

8 We have next the two reports. The explorers are 
received in a full assembly of the people, and begin their 
story with an object-lesson, producing the great grape cluster 
and the other spoils, But while honesty compelled the 
acknowledgment of the fertility of the land, cowardiceslurred 
that over as lightly as might be, and went on to dilate on the 
terrors of the giants and the strength of the cities, and the 
crowded population that held every corner of the country. 
Truly, the eye sees what it brings with it. They really went 
to look for dangers, and of course they found them. What- 
ever Moses might lay down in his instructions, they were sent 
by the people to bring back reasons for not attempting the 
conquest, and so they curtly and coldly admit the fertility of 
the soil, and fling down the fruit for inspection as undeniably 
grown there, but tell their real mind with a great “neverthe- 
less.” Their report is, no doubt, quite accurate. The cities 
were, no doubt, some of them walled, and to eyes accustomed 
to the desert, very great; and there were, no doubt, Anaks at 
Hebron, at any rate, and they had got the names of the various 
races and their territories correctly. As to these, we need 
only notice that the Hittites were an outlying branch of the 
great nation, which recent research has discovered, as we 
might say, the importance and extent of which we scarcely 
yet know; that the Jebusites held Jerusalem till David's time; 
that the “ Amorites,” or “ Highlanders,” occupied the central 
block of mountainous country in conjunction with the two 
preceding tribes; and that the “Canaanites,” or “ Lowland- 
ers,” held the lowlands east and west of that hilly nucleus, 
namely, the deep gorge of the Jordan, and the strip of mari- 
time plain, A very accurate report may be very one-sided. 
The spies were not the last people who, being sent out to 
bring home facts, managed to convey very decided opinions 
without expressing any. A grudging and short admission to 
begin with, the force of which is immediately broken by 
sombre and minute painting of difficulty and danger, is more 
powerful as a deterrent than any dissuasive. It sounds such 
an unbiased appeal to common sense, as if the reporter said, 
“There are the facts; we leave you to draw the conclusions.” 
An “unvarnished account of the real state of the case” in 
which there is not a single misstatement nor exaggeration, 
may be utterly false by reason of wrong perspective ang 
omission, and, however true, is sure to act as a shower-bath 
to courage, if it is unaccompanied with a word of cheer. To 
begin a perilous enterprise without fairly facing its risks and 
difficulties is folly, To look at them only is no less folly, and 
is the sure precursor of defeat. But when on the one side is 
God’s command, and on the other such doleful discourage- 
ments, they are more than folly, they are sin, 

It is bracing to turn from the creeping prudence which 
leaves God out of the account, to the cheery ring of Caleb's 
sturdy confidence, His was “a minority report,” signed by 
only two of the commission. These two had seen all that the 
others had, but everything depends on the eyes which look. 
Theothers had measured themselves against the trained soldiers 
and giants, and were in despair. These two measured Ama- 
lekites and Anaks against God, and were jubilant. They do 
not dispute the facts, but they reverse the implied conclusion, 
because they add the governing fact of God’s help. How 
differently the same facts strike a man who lives by faith, and 
one who lives by calculation! Israel might be a row of 
tiphers, but with God at the head they meant something. 
Caleb's confidence that “we are well able to overcome” was 
teligious trust, as is plain from God’s eulogium on him in 
the next chapter (Num. 14: 24), The lessonsfrom it are that 
faith is the parent of wise courage; that where duty, which 
ls God’s voice, points, difficulties must not deter; that when 
we have God’s assurance of support, they are nothing. He was 
wise to counsel going up to the assault “at once,” for there 
is no better cure for fear than action. Old soldiers tell us 
that the trying time is when waiting to begin the fight. “The 
native hue of resolution” gets “sicklied o’er” with the pale- 
ness that comes from hesitation. Am I sure that anything 
is od’s will? Then the sooner I am at work in doing it, 
the better for myself, and for the vigor of my work. 

This headstrong rashness, as they thought it, brings up the 
other side once more, Notice how the gloomy views are the 
only ones in their second statement. There is nothing about 
the fertility of the land, but, instead, we have that enigmatical 
expression about its eating up its inhabitants. No very 
satisfactory explanation of this is forthcoming. It evidently 
Means that in some way the land was destructive of its inhabi- 
tants, which seems to contradict their former reluctant admis- 
tion of its fertility. Perhaps in their eagerness to paint it 
black enough, they did contradict themselves, and try to make 


not very careful of consistency. Note, too, the exaggerations 
of terror. “All the people” are sons of Anak now. The 
size as well as the number of the giants has grown; “we 
were in our own sight as grasshoppers.” Nodoubt they were 
gigantic, but fear performed the miracle of adding a cubit to 
their stature. When the coward hears that “there is a lion 
without,”—that is, in the open country,—he immediately con- 
cludes, “I shall be slain in the streets,” where it is not usual 
for lions to disport themselves. 

Thus exaggerated and one-sided is distrust of God’s prom- 
ises. Such a temper is fatal to all noble life or work, and 
brings about the disasters which it foresees, If these cravens 
had gone up to fight with men before whom they felt like 
grasshoppers, of course they would have been beaten; and it 
was much better that the temper should come out at Kadesh 
than when committed to the struggle. Therefore God lov- 
ingly permitted the mission of the spies, and so brought the 
lurking unbelief to the surface, where it could be dealt with. 
Let us beware of the one-eyed “prudence,” which sees only 
the perils in the path of duty and enterprise for God, and is 
blind to the all-sufficient presence which makes us more than 
conquerors, when we lean all our weight on it. It is well to 
see the Anakim in their full formidableness, and to feel that 
we are as grasshoppers in our own sight, and in theirs, if the 
sight drives us to lift our eyes to Him who “sitteth upon the 
circle of the earth, and the inhabitants thereof,” however 
huge and strong, “are as oppers.” 

Manchester, England, 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
COWARDICE UNDER PRETENSE OF SEEKING KNOWLKDGE. 


Education is desperately slow. Fifteen months have not 
educated out cowardice and distrust of God. Re-creation is 
not only quicker, but necessary. God did not ask them to spy 
out the best place of attack, he had done it himself. He takes 
anxious care, that his people may be free. 

But the people having lost this new faith, and kept their 
old cowardice, and wanting a pretense for going back, sent 
spies to find it. Then God approved, and made the land un- 
naturally rich to persuade them togoon. But men find what 
they seek, or aresent for. Wallsto heaven, and inhabitantssuch 
that we seem but grasshoppers, is the speech of perfect panic. 

1. The part of the Bible that could be best spared, is the 
record of the names of those who brought back this report. 

2. Among the records of mere men that it is desirable to 
retain, none is more desired than the behavior of Caleb and 
Joshua in this matter” They said not, “ Let us attack,” but 
“Let us go up and possess.” They narrowly escaped stoning 
from the people, but they escaped; and also escaped the 
plague that slew the other ten spies, and the falling in the 
wilderness with all Israel that was above twenty years of age. 
They were an encouragement to the nation for sixty years 
longer, and to all them who trust in the Lord for all time. 
There is a great difference between following the Lord fully, 
and going back to flesh-pots. 

Eshcol grapes yet come to him, though in the desert, who 
courageously explores the promised land, 

Views of life are pitiful and panio-stricken if we leave out 
God. With faith in him, 1 can do all things, The conquest 
of this Canaan, and every other, is postponed, or made impos- 
sible, by unbelief. 

Denver, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Moses sent them to spy out the land of Ounaan (v.17). This 
was only an act of common prudence on the part of Moses; 
but the issue would show that common prudence is a mighty 
poor substitute for uncommon faith. When the pillar of fire 
started off in the middle of the night, after only a two days’ 
rest, common prudence said, Wait until morning. When the 
pillar of cloud didn’t move for a month, with a whole nation 
waiting its motion, common prudence said, It is time to be off. 
But when the pillar of fire and of cloud moved or rested, by 
night or by day, uncommon faith said, Do as God bids you. 
But there were more men of common prudence than there 
were men of uncommon faith among the Israelites in that 
time, as there are among the Christians of to-day; and the 
men of common prudence wanted scouts sent way ahead of 
the guiding pillar, so God said, in substance, Let them try it. 
That common prudence business was the ruin of that genera- 
tion; and it is liable to wreck any other generation that fas- 
tens to it. Prudence, to have any value, must be uncommon 
prudence, and it must be subordinate to uncommon faith. 

And they went and came, ... and said,... the land... 
surely it floweth with milk and honey ; .. . howbeit the people that 
dwell in the land are strong, and the cities are fenced, and very 
great: and moreover we saw the children of Anak there (vs, 26-28). 
The attractive things in this world are quite likely to be 
fenced in, and to have other barriers to their reaching. 
Grapes and pomegranates and figs and milk and honey are 
not to be found lying loose for the weak and the lazy. He 





us that it was a barren soil, not worth conquering, Fear is 





willing to face the difficulties on the way tothem, This is 
true whether a man walks by faith or by sight; whether he 
follows God's pillar of fire and cloud, or is guided by the dic- 
tates of common prudence, It is the forgetfulness of this . 


prompts Christian men to live without any of the luxuries of 
the spiritual life, and with only a starvation share of its neces- 
sariess The good things are always just ahead in rich 
abundance, howbeit there are fences and guards all about 
them; and if you get any of these good things, it will not be 
without your facing and surmounting great obstacles. 

Caleb . . . said, Let us go up at once, and possess it; for 
we are well able to overcome it, Bt the men that went up with 
him said, We be not able to oo up against the people; for they 
are stronger than we (vs. 30,31). There was the plain issue 
between common prudence and uncommon faith! Common 
prudence says, “God is on the side of the heaviest battalions.” 
Uncommon faith says, “One man with God is always a 
majority.” Common prudence says, “Of myself I can do 
nothing against a strong host.” Uncommon faith says, 
“Through Christ strengthening me I can do all things.” 
“If God be for me, who can be against me?” Caleb was the 
“fanatic” of his day. The men who went up with him were 
the “sensible fellows” of theirtime. Caleb has his successors 
in our day. And there is no end to the successors of those 
who went up with him. 

And there we saw the giants: ... and we were in our own 
sight as grasshoppers, and so we were in their sight (v. $8). It 
is a maxim in warfare that “bayonets seldom cross;” the 
idea being that the men who are going to give way under a 
pressure of cold steel generally show it before the enemy 
reaches them. It is told of General Sheridan, that when he 
began his fighting in Virginia he said that the Federal com- 
manders were too apt to think of “keeping from being licked, 
instead of going out to lick some one.” Whether that story 
of him be true or not, it illustrates a principle. The man 
whocounts himself as a grasshopper, when he is set to repre- 
sent a great cause, is apt to be counted as a grasshopper by 
those who oppose him. Peculiarly is this the truth with one 
of God’s representatives. He who realizes that he stands for 
One into whose hands all power in heaven and earth is given, 
need have no fear of giants, or of the sons of giants. His 
sufficiency is of God; and in this sufficiency he can move for- 
ward unflinchingly, until the giants who oppose him find 
themselves as grasshoppers in the path of his progress, 

Philadelphia, 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


When Israel came to the borders of the land of promise, 
Moses picked out twelve men, one from each tribe, and sent 
them as spies into the land, that they might bring a report 
of the land to the people. The land wasa very fruitful land, 
and, as they expressed it, flowed “with milk and honey.” 
They also brought back some of the fruit of the land, that 
the people might see with their own eyes that the report was 
not exaggerated. 

But when it came to the question whether they could drive 
out the inhabitants of the land, the twelve were divided in 
their opinion. Ten of them affirmed that it was impossible 
for them to drive out the inhabitants of theland. They said 
that, in the sight of those men, they were but as grasshoppers. 
The giants were too many and too strong for them to encoun- 
ter them safely. Caleb and Joshua, however, prepared a 
minority report, in which they said that, with God’s help, 
they were quite competent to occupy the land, They said 
that instead of being only grasshoppers, they would themselves 
“eat up” the people, so that they would be “bread for us.” 
The report of the majority made the deepest impression upon 
the people, who were filled with fear, and, as we shall see in 
our next lesson, rebelled against Moses and Aaron, 

Now let the teacher go on and ask the class why the two 
men gave go different a report from the ten? Why were the 
ten afraid to go up, and the two not afraid? Why did the 
ten say, “they will eat us up,” and the two say “we will eat 
them up”? Let the scholars talk about this, and give their 
reasons, These may be found in the fact that the two saw 


that the power of God was on their side, while the ten looked 


no farther than to human power. Humanly speaking, they 
were quite unable to fight the giants that dwelt in the land. 
They would have been quickly defeated. But they forgot 
how God had delivered them from the power of Pharaoh, 
who was a much more mighty monarch than any that lived in 
the land of Canaan. They forgot their deliverance at the 
Red Sea, and the victory that God had given them over the 
Amalekites. Their eyes were fastened upon human power, 
and therefore they quailed before their enemies, On the 
other hand, Caleb and Joshua remembered all that God had 
done for them in the past, and they believed that God would 
not desert them now that they were almost home. This was 
what made them bold, and the reason why they urged the 
people to go right ahead, and “possess the land.” As to 
which was in the right, the majority or the minority, we shall 
see in our future lessons. 
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“Yen,” to the question as to whether they could possess the 
land. . Now let the teacher pass on to consider how in these 
times the same answers are given by different persons, as to 
the questions of duty that are presented to them. Often, in 
times of revival, the question as to whether we ought to 
become Christians is presented tous. The anxious soul looks 
into the future, and sees all manner of difficulties in the way. 
Powsibly, like the ten spies, he knows enough of the land of 
Christian experience to know that it is a goodly land, and he 
longs to enter it. But then there are difficulties in the way. 
These appear to him like “giants.” In view of them he feels 
like a “grasshopper.” He says, “I cannot overcome my old 
appetites and passions, I am sure to fall by the way, and 
there is no use in my trying.” Or he fears that he will have 
_ 40 break with his old companions, and thinks that he has not 
the strength to do this, Or else he believes that he will have 
to give up something that he dearly loves, and is not quite 
willing todo this, So it happens that ten voices cry out that 
he cannot possess the land, to two that say it is possible. So 
he gives up the attempt before it has been fairly made, and 
“turns back to his old ways, Is that person right in his judg- 
ment? Yes! he is right in every thing but one. What is 
that onethingin which heisnotright? It isthis: that he has 
counted without God, No one alone can fight the good fight 
of faith; but with Gol, even a child is sure of the victory. 
If we will only do as Caleb and Joshua did, and look beyond 
the present temptations that surround us, we shall realize that 
through him we can do all things, God and Israel are 
stronger than all the tribes of Canaan put together. And so 
God and the weakest child are stronger than all the host of 
temptations that can assail him. This cowardice works in 
‘many ways. It attacks those who have long been in the 
Christian way. When the question of taking part in a meet- 
ing, for example, comes up, they at once are so frightened 
thut they declare that they never could dosuch a thing. If 
called upon to take any prominent part in Christian work, 
they at once shrink back and declare that they have not the 
power. Strange that they do not rather inquire whether it 
is their duty to do the thing in question. For if it is their 
duty, God will always give the needed strength. 

This brings to mind the fact that in this world there are 
alwnys more that belong to the number of the ten spies, than 
to the courageous two. In almost every question of reform 
in Sunday-school or church, there are ten who stand ready 
with pails of cold water, anxious to dash them in your face, 
to two who say, “We are quite able to carry through this 
needed reform.” The ten spies chilled the enthusiasm of 
two millions of people, and practically ruined their prospects 
for the future. So the croakers in the Sunday-school, or the 
church, dampen the ardor of a hundred people, and spoil 
the plans that otherwise would have been a great success, 
To which class do you belong?—to the Caleb and Joshua sort, 
Or to the ten whose courage oozed away, and who died in the 
wiklerness with all those whom they so sadly disheartened. 

New York City. 





A LAYMAN’S HINTS. 
BY GEORGE W. CABLE, 


Israel's salvation was, as really as our own is, at each suc- 
Cessive step, a spiritual salvation. It was a series of outward 
experiences whose main value was the development of the 
spiritual nature, No progress toward Canaan could have any 
real value if it outran the people’s spiritual growth. For 
there can be no spiritual salvation apart from the Spirit’s 
own growth, nor is any salvation worthy of God’s bestowal 
that does not work spiritual salvation. But manifestly there 
can be no accessions of spiritual growth, under whatever 
stimulations, seen or unseen, natural or supernatural, beyond 
our own predominant purpose and effort to obtain them. 
Ilence the word—implied here in Israel’s history long before 
Paul wrote it, “ Work out your own salvation.” 

Moreover, the more we work out our salvation, the more 
we are apparently left to ourselves to work it out. Presently 
the word is, “ Work out your own salvation with fear and 
trembling.” For in the course of spiritual growth and pro- 
motion we come to junctures where the needs of our widening 
spiritual salvation come into violent opposition to the more 
primitive impulse of material self-preservation. What then? 
We have our choice; we can with fear and trembling decide 
to extricate self and its belongings, and so go backward; or, 
with all the same fear and trembling, we can determine to 
work out our salvation, and so go forward, walking by faith. 

At every turn in Israel’s progress the record presents God 
as giving them an ever larger and larger part of their own 
salvation to work out, For a lang time after it began, they 
were not called upon to lift hand or foot. Then they were 
only bid to escape from their enemies. The pillar of cloud 
and fire led the way. But if I read aright, it never, after 
Sinai, went before the people) “The cloud of the Lord was 
over them by day, when they set forward from the camp,” 
but with six tribes in front of the ark and six behind it. By 
lifting up from the midst of the camp and settling down upon 
it, it told when to go or tarry; but the whither they already 
knew by God’s standing command; and the how was left 
largely to their own courage and faithfulness, the guidance 


of Hobab, and the wisdom and loving patience of Moses. 
God led his children “like a flock” —how?—“by the hand 
of Moses and Aaron.” “Work out your own salvation” was 
already, then, a widening requirement. 

When “the cloud was taken up from over the tabernacle 
of the testimony,” at Sinai, God’s command had already been 
given, “Go up hence unto the land;” and they set forward 
straight toward the land’s military gate, its strategic key, 
Kadesh-barnea, and occupied it, six hundred thousand war- 
riors strong. But thereupon they proceeded to.make the 
mistake which laid the bones of those six hundred thousand 
warriors in the wilderness. 

They forgot that their need was not an outer, but an inner, 
sufficiency for their entrance into Canaan. They forgot that 
all their need was a spiritual condition, a willing mind to 
obey God’s commands, with faith in his power and promises. 
They forgot to walk by faith. 

Here we see what the true walk by faith is; not an idle 
drifting on a credulous assurance that God’s care supersedes 
ours. That kind of faith, even if it carries us as far as 
Kadesh-barnea, deserts us there. But a rational confidence, 
potent amid all fears and tremblings, that if we are—not 
passively only, but diligently—faithful to God in the face of 
all threatening costs and losses, we shall make no loss that 
shall not win for us an immeasurably greater gain. They 
forgot Abraham, to whose entrance by faith into this very 
land they actually owed their existence. 

How easily we—men, families, churches—can be turned 
aside from the walk by faith to the walk by sight! We have 
only to halt at the open gates of opportunity, and begin to 
cast about with human eyes and human estimates to see 
whether we are able to undertake what God has commanded 
us to do, and the error is made. How many times since 
those Kadesh days have men, families, churches, repeated 
the same sad episode! We start bravely forward from Sinai, 
bearing the Ten Commandments and the tent of meeting 
with us, Every morning we sing: “Rise up, O Lord, and 
let thine enemies be scattered;” and every evening, “Return, 
O Lord, unto the ten thousands of the thousands of Israel.” 
Surely this looks like the walk by faith! So we reach some 
Kadesh, some key position, some juncture in the path of dan- 
gerous or difficult duty, and lo! our opportunities are greater 
than we. The cloud lifts not from the tabernacle because our 
spirits are not ready for it to lift. God, by no new command, 
but by his old one, calls upon us to forget the preservation of 
self and self’s belongings, remember “the calling wherewith 
we are called,” and “ press on toward the goal unto the prize.” 
And we? We appoint a committee, bid them take their time, 
and report the human chances of success; and ninety-nine 
times in a hundred—especially if the committee is large— 
they bring back an evil report, and we “are not able to enter 
in because of unbelief.” Let it not be so with you and me, 
God helping us, henceforth, 

Northampton, Mass. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Go... and See the Land.—Why were the children of Israel 
traveling? Who called them out of Egypt and made Moses 
their leader? How did God show them when to rest in the 
wilderness, and when to travel on? ‘They were a long time 
encamped at Sinai; but when the cloud pillar arose above the 
tabernacle, they made all ready and journeyed, old people and 
little children, their flocks and herds of cattle, tents and 
baggage, mile after mile, until after many marches they were 
all encamped ata place called Kadesh-barnea. Had they 
been happy and contented in the wilderness—called by God, 
led by him, on the way to a land God had promised them? 
They complained of the way, of hunger aud thirst, and wished 
they were back in Egypt. What food did God send? In a 
little while they were tired of that, and longed for the fish 
and melons and cucumbers they had in Egypt. God was 
patient; he did not take away the cloud by day or the fire 
by night. They had come almost to the land promised, 
past “that great and terrible wilderness,” and were safely 
encamped near the southern border of Canaan, and God bade 
them go in and possess the land which the Lord sware to 
their fathers) They were afraid. It was a strange land; 
they did not know the way, or the people, or the tribes who 
lived in the land, and they dared not goon. They seemed 
to forget that since God had led them so far, he would surely 
lead them all the way to the place he had chosen, as he had 
planned and prepared for them. So Moses chose one man 
from each tribe—how many in all?—and said, “Go, see the 
land, what it is, see the people, find out if they are strong or 
weak, see if they are few or many—know if the land is yood; 
go and see the cities, tell if they are cities built with strong 
houses and walls, or if the people live in tents; see if there 
are trees and wood in the land. Do not be afraid, go—and 
bring back some of the fruits of the land.” What were they 
to learn about the country? Thecities? The people? 

They Went and Searched the Land.—If possible, have a map, 
or trace on the board an outline of the great peninsula, and, 
as you explain, trace their course from the Red Sea to Sinai, 








then to Kadesh-barnea, Many of the class are familiar with 





————= 
the map of Canaan, no doubt, and can easily follow 8 yo 
point and tell of the journey of the spies. Show their 
through the south country to Hebron, once the home d 
Abraham, through the land to the mountains in the north 
and back again. Perhaps the company divided, and wen 
two and two together, spying everywhere to learn all they 
could of the land and of the people. 

They were gone just as many days and nights as Moses vy 
gone from the camp when he was on Mount Sinai, liv 
long? 

Ajter Forty Days.—How fhany went to spy out the land} 
What time in the year? It was the time for grapes to y 
ripe. Perhaps they came back in the very month when yoy 
are studying this lesson, early in September. The peopl 
were all gathered together with Moses and Aaron to hear the 
report of the spies. What did Moses tell them to bring? 
They brought a branch with a cluster of grapes just as it grew: 
they hung it across a staff carried by two men; it must hayy 
been a large bunch, and was brought on the staff that the 
fruit should not be bruised or broken, and that the clustey 
should show its shape and fullness, They brought pome 
granates, looking like our gold-red apples in the fall, by 
inside a sweet pulp and juice better than our oranges; they 
brought figs, too, fresh and ripe. 

Their Report—When they showed the fruit, they said of 
the land, surely “it floweth with milk and honey ;” they all 
knew that God had said so. Why had they any fears when 
God had told them it was “a good land, a land of brooks of 
water, a land of wheat, and barley, and vines, and fig trees, and 
pomegranates ; a land of oil olive, and honey.” Here wer 
the very fruits before their eyes, Was not God’s promise 
true every word? Why need the spies report? Did not 
God, who made the earth, and watched every tree and plant 
from the beginning, know more about it than twelve mea 
could find out in forty days? 

Nevertheless.—A great cowardly word—but, even if the land 
is good and fruits plenty, yet the people are strong—the cities 
are walled—the people are fighting people, strong, fierce 
people—one great tribe in the south, three tribes in the 
mountains, others by the sea, and more along the coast of the 
only long river in all the country. Was there any place lef 
for them to go in and live in peace? 

Caleb.—One man raised up his voice, and tried to quiet the 
people. He said aloud to them our golden text, “ We are 
well able to overcome.” But ten men said, “ We be not 
able; ... they are stronger than we.” Did they mention the 
strength of God? 

An Evil Report.—Tlow easy to look on the dangerous side 
and not see the safety and the blessings! “A bad land,” 
they said; “it eats up the people who live there.” Could 
they mean hunger while food grew in abundance? If they 
meant eaten up by war, how were there so many people 
everywhere? If they meant by sickness or disease, how 
were the people so great and strong? 

We Saw the Giants,—they said. Did poor land raise giants? 
They saw them, and were so afraid that they felt like grass 
hoppers before them. They said, “ we were in our own sight 
as grasshoppers, and so we were in their sight.” Llow did 
they know? Did they speak to any giant? Did they ask 
any of them what they thought of these small straggling 
strangers? Did the story of the spies seem to be true? Did 
the people examine their report carefully, and ask any pru 
dent questions? If the people of Canaan were so warlike 
and so strong, how did twelve strange travelers all come back 
safely and in peace, past the giants and the strong men who 
dwelt in the mountains and by the sea? Why were none of 
them taken prisoners and shut up in the walled cities? 
Often many people from other nations went safely along the 
high-roads and through the towns and villages, so the twelve 
spies went as other travelers did; but would it have been 80 
if their “nevertheless” were strictly true? Had they forgotten 
God? Did they pray the “journey prayer” as they started, 
and repeat it day by day? Were the giants as great as the 
pillar of cloud, as fierce as the pillar of fire might be to their 
enemies? 

Whe was not Afraid—Two men were brave and strong. 
Caleb said, “ Let us go up at once.” If God commands, when 
is the time to obey? Caleb urged them to go because he 
trusted in God, but the timid and the fearful saw danyer- ip 
the way; they waited and feared, while they forgot who made 
a covenant with them, saying, “1 will be to then # God, aud 
they shall be to me a people.” 

Louisville, Ky. } 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 

Srres ix PALestiIne—On the walls of the temple of 
Karnak, in Upper Egypt, there is a record of a campaign of 
Thotmes LiL into Canaan, a long while prior to the days 
of Moses. That record tells of the formal report made to the 
king of Egypt by “the spies” whom the king had sent oul 
in advance to gain information as to the location and defen<e 
of the enemy. This is an incidental illustration of the his 
toric accuracy of the Bible narrative, which tells of this plao 
of securing information by Moses and Joshua, who wert 
trained in the methods of Egyptian warfare. 

Wan.ep Citiza—A walled city was a stronghold agaia# 
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“foroneman, A German traveler [Neitzschutz] declares, with 


still more particular. He declares that one who had seen the 


“bore it in rotation; thus affording a striking illustration of 
‘the means adopted by the explorers in transporting the Eshcol 
‘cluster. The greatest diameter of this Welbeck cluster was 
nineteen inches and a half; its circumference, four feet and 
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“the simple weapons of war which were available to such a peo- 
“gle as the Israelites. The walled cities of Canaan were not 
easily taken by the armies of Egypt, in the campaigns of 
Thotnes IIL, of Setee I., and of Rametes IT., prior to the days 
of the exodus, On the walls of Karnak there are pictured 
representations of the conflicts for the possession of some of 
those walled cities of Canaan, which show that their conquest 
was no slight matter even for the strongest empire of the then 
‘known world, The Israelites knew something of such defenses 
from their experiences and observations in Egypt. They ‘had 
themselves been the builders of walls of fortification, which 
were deemed impregnable to any hostile force. It is not to 
be wondered at that they felt incompetent to the capture of 
walled cities with giant defenders of the walls. 

Great Ciusters or Graprs.—The facts on this point 
which Kitto has gathered are worthy of a place just here. 
He says: “An Italian traveler {Mariti] avers, that in different 
parts of Syria he saw clusters that would be asufficient burden 


some solemnity of assertion, that in the mountains of Israel he 
had seen and eaten from clusters of grapes that were half an 
ell long, and the grapes of which were equal to two finger- 
joints in length. A very intelligent French traveler [Nau] is 


vine only in the vine countries of France and Italy, could form 
no just conception of the size to which the clusters attain in 
Syria. He had himself seen clusters weighing ten or twelve 
pounds; and he had reason to believe that in the Archipel- 
ago clusters of thirty or forty pounds were not uncommon. ... 
As striking an instance as any that we have quoted has 
occurred in our own country [England], in regard to the pro- 
duce of a Syrian vine at Welbeck, the seat of the Duke of 
Portland. A bunch from this vine was sent, in 1819, as a 
present to the Marquis of Rockingham, which weighed nine- 
teen pounds. It was conveyed to its destination, more than 
twenty miles distant, on a staff by four laborers, two of whom 


a half; arid its length, nearly twenty-three inches.” 


BY JACOB MAYER, PH.D. 


Tae Evit Tonevr.—The report of the spies was itemized 
in accordance with all the particulars of their commission. 
In one single sentence (v. 27) all the details of the task they 
were entrusted with (part of v. 18, and vs. 19 and 20) were 
answered, while the report in answer to the second part of 
verse 18 was very lengthy and distinct. “It is true,” they 
said to Moses, “the land whither thou sentest us is very rich 
and fruitful, but” and now comes the vile and base part of 
their statement (vs. 28, 29), shaped and concocted in a mart 
ner to intimidate the “ nation of freed slaves,” and make them 
rise in mutiny against their great leader. In vain Caleb 
remonstrated (v. 30). His companions of the scouting expe- 
dition reiterated their “evil report of the land,” with addi- 
tional items of an alarming nature (vs. 32, 33), and thus 
succeeded in their nefarious scheme of inciting the masses to 
rebellion, and having the lives of Joshua and Caleb (accord- 
ing to the Midrash, of Moses and Aaron) threatened (see 
Num. 14), Such is the power of the “ evil tongue,” which 
is the rabbinical designation for “ slander,” and as such con- 
demned by the rabbins in innumerable instances. The Mfid- 
rash Bereshith Rubba, chap, 84, explains Joseph’s various 
trials from the time when he went to “seek his brethren” 
(Gen. 37 : 16) until he was brought “out of the dungeon” 
(41 : 14), as a just punishment for his having “ brought the 
evil report of them [his brethren] unto their father” (37: 2). 
In the same Midrash Debarim (Deut.) Rabba (chap. 6), we 
read: Plagues (leprosy, etc ) are the fruits of the evil tongue, 
as we see in the instance of Miriam, who was stricken with 
leprosy (Num. 12: 10) because of her speaking “ against 
Moses” (Num. 12: 1; comp. Deut. 24: 8, 9), And in Ti. Sun- 
hedrin the sinfulness of the evil tongue is invariably treated 
on elaborately and with severity. Instances: Mockers, liars, 
hypocrites, and slanderers are rejected by God. R. Yishmael 
said: The slanderer’s guilt is equal to that of the idolater, 
adulterer, and murderer combined. There is an adage in 
the Occident, to wit: The (evil) tongue kills three; namely, 
him who uses it, him against whom it is used, and him who 
listens to it, R. Eliezer b. Parta said: From the instance of 
the spies man can learn the despicableness of the crime of 
slander, and its terrible consequences. They had used their 
evil tongue against wood and stone (that is, the promised 
land) merely, and were punished in that they “died by the 
plague before the Lord” (Num. 14: 37). What may he 
expect who slanders his fellow-man, the living image of his 
Creator? And, finally, in Erakhin, chap. 3, on Psalm 120: 3, 
Weread : R, Yochanan said in the name of R. Yose b, Zimrah : 
The Psalmist addresses the “ deceitful tongue,” saying: 
Behold, all the members of the human body perform their 
functions willingly in the various positions they occupy, 
Without injury to any other body, whereas thou, in thy seem- 
ingly abject position, art besides surrounded by a sea (saliva), 
a bony wall (teeth), and a wall of flesh (cheeks), in spite of 


thousands of people miserable daily: “ What shall be given 
unto thee, and what shall be done more unto thee, thou 
deceitful tongue?” 


Philadelphia. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





TWO VIEWS OF THE LAND. 


SIGHT FAITH 

SAW BAW 
IFFICULTY. LENTY. 
ANGER. ROMISE. 
EFEAT. OSSESSION. 





LET US GO UP. 








THE PROSPECT. 


AGAINST US. 
WALLED CITIES, 
SONS OF ANAK. 
AMALEKITES, 
HITTITES, 
JEBUSITES, 
AMORITES. 
CANAANITES. 


FOR UB. 


OUR GOD. 








“Fear not: for they that be with us are more 
than they that be with them.” 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS, 


“On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand.” 
“Nearer my home.” 

“A few more years shall roll.” 
“There is a land of pure delight.” 

“ There is a land mine eye hath seen.” 
“The sweet by-and-by.” 

“T’m but a stranger here,” 

“Come, we that love the Lord, 





QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


How tong did the Israelites encamp in the wilderness of 
Sinai? (Exod. 19:1; Num. 10:11, 12.) Give the order of 
march (Num 10,: 1-86). What complaints and punishments 
occurred on the way from Sinai to Kadesh? What signifi- 
cance attaches to the names given to the places where these 
incidents occurred? (Num. 11: 3, 34, 85.) How many en- 
campments are named between Sinai and Kadesh? (Num. 
33 : 16-36.) Point out Kadesh, and give, briefly, its history. 
How far were the Israelites from their promised possession 
when they reached this point? How long did they remain 
in Kadesh? (Num. 38 : 37, 88.) 

By whom were the spies sent into Canaan? (Num. 13; 1, 2. 
What caused the Lord to have the land searched? (Deut. 1: 
19-22.) What, probably, was his object in granting this re- 
quest? Could, or could not, Moses have averted the calamity 
that followed? (Deut. 1: 23.) What three things were the 
spies instructed to observe respecting the people, and what three 
respecting the land? (vs. 17-20.) How did the Israelites dis- 
honor their parentage in desiring a knowledge of the way 
before obeying the Lord? (Heb. 11:1, 8.) Give the geog- 
raphy of the land searched (vs. 21-24.) Was the work of 
the spies done with dispatch, or leisurely? (v. 25.) How are 
powers of good and evil distinguishable in this world? (v. 26; 
Matt. 7: 15-20.) What were the facts in the case as reported 
by the spies? (vs. 27-29.) Is it, or is it not, well for a child 
of God to inquire what dangers lie in his path? What is 
the force of nevertheless” which opens the description of the 
inhabitants? (v.28; Deut. 1:28.) What sort of fruit did Caleb 
bear as a spy? (v. 80; Gal. 8:6.) What is the prospect of 
God’s people in the face of his enemies when only their own 
human strength is considered? (vs, 31,82.) What is their 
prospect when leaning upon .God’s promises? (Phil. 4: 13.) 
How can we prevent our land from eating up its inhabitants? 
(Gal, 6 : 14-16; 1 Cor. 8: 13.) How high is it possible for 
the world’s estimate of Christians to rise? (v. 33.) Have we, 
or have we not, any reason to complain when men estimate 
us at the value we put upon ourselves? Who puts the true 
value upon us? 

Philadelphia. 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 


Teachers’ Questions.—1. In what direction lay Canaan? 2. 
How many spies went? 8. What was Negeb, or the South? 
4. Where were the mountains? 5. What instructions were 
given to the spies? 6. Why three times asked to see what 
the land is? 7. Why did Moses wish'to know the strength 





Which protective enclosures thou renderest thousands and 


cities? 9. Why did Moses wish to know about the soil? 10, 
Why is it mentioned that it was the time of the first ripe 
grapes? 11. Give the general statement of the through 
trip. 12. Give the account of a special incident. 18, What 
fact of ancient history is told in a parenthesis? 14. Why did 
Moses preserve this fact? 15. Where does the narrative seem 
to locate Esheol? 16. How is Exhool properly epelled and 
pronounced? 17. Why the two names given, Paran and 
Kadesh? 18, State the cheering part of the spies’ report. 
19. What long word introduces the discouraging part of the 
report? 20. Tell the important facts of location of nations, 
21. What were the people doing that Caleb should still them? 
22. What was Caleb’s advice? 23. How many advised other- 
wise? 24. How were facts misused in the evil report? 25. 
What was said of giants and grasshoppers? 26. Show that 
this would have been a favorable time to conquer Canaan, 
27. Why ought we to look on the bright side of things? 
Superintendents Questions.—1. At what time did the spies 
search the land? 2. To what brook did they come? 3. 
What did they cut down there? 4. How did they bear it 
home? 6. How long were the spies gone? 6. Name the 
two good spies. 7. What did Caleb say they were able to do? 
8. What did the bad spies say about not being able? 

Boston, Mass. 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 
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{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher , 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have ! 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, im 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Timos. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordifiary trade chan- 
nels. Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 











NEW ORIENTALIA FOR BIBLE 
STUDENTS.* 


The best series of introductory manuals for the study 
of the Semitic languages is the Porta Linguarum Orien= 
talium, formerly edited by Professor Petermann. Since 
his death, new and improved editions are being published 
under the editorship of Professor Strack of Berlin, These 
volumes occupy so high a position because they are all 
prepared by men who are authorities in their depart- 
ments, and because they furnish the beginner, in a handy 
and practical way, all the material he needs to get a firm 
foothold in the study of these tongues. The general plan 
is to give a relatively complete list of the forms; the 
leading principles of the syntax; a chrestomathy, im 
many cases containing hitherto unpublished texts; a 
glossary ; and a list of the principal literature. Of this 
series, the Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, and Ethiopic gram- 
mars have appeared in new editions,—the first and second 
in German and English, the third in Latin and German, 
the fourth in German and Latin. 

The Targumic Chrestomathy by Professor Merx, of 
Heidelberg, is the latest addition. In some respects it 
differs in its plan from the other manuals. There is no 
grammar proper of Targumic Hebrew given, nor a list 
of the literature. The body of the work (pp. 1-164) con- 
sists of selections from the Pentateuch and the Prophets, 
all with vowels; the last ten pages, however, containing 
the Dream of Mordecai, printed without vowels. Text- 
critical notes of great value are found at the bottom of 
each page. But what gives the whole work ita peculiar 
interest and importance is the entirely new departure 
observed in the vowel punctuation, We have here for 
the first time a student’s handbook printed with the 
Babylonian system of vowels, Heretofore the endless 
variations of the Tiberian vowels as given by the manu- 
scripts made it absolutely impossible to produce reliable 
grammatical paradigms of Targumic Aramaic. 

It is only within the last few years that, through the 
critical editions of Ezra and Daniel by Baer, a trust- 
worthy grammar of the biblical Aramaic could be pre- 
pared, as this was done by Kautzsch. Now Merx has 
used the older and simpler Babylonian vowel system, 
which some years ago was first made known to European 
scholars by the publication of portions of the famous 
St. Petersburg Prophet Codex of 916 A.D. Merx found 
the same system in Targumic manuscripts from southern 





* Chrestomathia Targumica. Edidit, adnotatione critica et gio 
sario instruxit Adalbertus Merx. 7845 inches, pp. xvi, 300. Berlin: 
H. Reuther, 1888. 

The Book of Jubilees.. Translated from the Ethiopic by the Rev. 
George H. Schodde, Ph.D. 934x6inches, pp. xv, 181. Oberlin, Ohio: 
E. J. Goodrich. 1888, 





of the enemy? 8, Why did Moses wish to know about the 


Einleitung in den Thalmud. Von Hermann L. Strack, Professor 
in Berlin. 1054x684 inches, pp. 72. Leipzig: J.C. Hinrichs, 1887, 
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Arabia, and written from the twelfth to the eighteenth 
centuries, This he regards as the original system out of 
which the common Tiberian was a later development. 
Whether in this matter he has judged aright, will remain 
to be seen. If he is correct, which is possible, we have 
at last the basis of a grammar of the Targumic, But, at 
all events, he has given some excellent new material 
upon which to work. To help the student in doing this, 
Merx has added a carefully prepared glossary (pp. 165- 
299), in which even the specialist will find much to inter- 
et and instruct him, The whole has been prepared with 
the accuracy characteristic of German scholarship; and 
we can readily suppose the author will be believed when 
he says that an immense amount of labor has been spent 
in this preparation, Of errata, only one of a serious kind 
isto be noticed ; namely, in the list of vowels on page xvi, 
where the sign for shw4 is used as the sign for pathdach. 
The Book of Jubilees, originally written in Aramaic 
or Hebrew, but preserved to us completely only in our 
Ethiopic translation, was in its day and date an impor- 
tant one. It is a haggadic commentary on certain por- 
tions of Genesis and the opening chapters of Exodus, 
and is tlius practically the oldest of the Midrashim. It 
is a representative example of the manner in which the 
contemporaries of Christ made use of the biblical books 
for their own peculiar purposes, It is a sample of an 


_ exegetical Targum of the days of New Testament Juda- 


ism, In this way it has a special importance for the 
study of the historical background of the New Testa- 
ment and of the gospel promulgation. The present is 
the first translation ever made into English. Only one 
version existed heretofore in a modern tongue; namely, 
in the German, done by the great Ethiopist, Professor 
Dillmann of Berlin, and published in Ewald’s Jahrbiicher, 
1850-51. Nine years later the same scholar published 
the Ethiopic text, based on manuscripts he did not pos- 
sess When making his German translation. It is from 
this improved Ethiopic text that Professor Schodde, 
who, in 1882, published a translation with commentary 
of the Book of Enoch, also from the Ethiopic, has made 
a first English version. The use of the translation has 
been facilitated by a division of the long chapters into 
verses, Which is not done in the Ethiopic or in the German, 
but which was already applied by Rénsch in his edition of 
the Latin fragments. The introductory notes and foot- 
notes ure quite brief,—the latter perhaps too brief, as the 
var ants neither of the Ethiopic codices nor of the Latia 
version are given, The student gets, however, a good gen- 
eral idea of this unique specimen of biblical literature, 
and his attention is directed to the sources with the help 
of which he can make an independent study of the work. 
Pro‘essor Schodde, one of the very few Ethiopic scholars 
in this country, certainly deserves credit for his renewed 
zeal and endeavor in the much neglected field of Ethiopic 
langoage and literature. 

One of the most valuable additions made for a long 
time to the Bible student’s working tools is Strack’s 
brochure on the Talmud, republished from his article in 
@ supplementary volume to the second edition of the 
fumous Herzog Real-Encyklopedie. In a scientific and 
lucid way it makes accessible to him a vast storehouse of 
material of which, heretofore, he could have only a faint 
idea. Modern readers have drawn their ideas about the 
Talmud frequently from Deutsch’s well-known article, 
published first in the Quarterly Review of 1867. This 
is, however, as scholars have long since recognized, at 
best, a coloured, apologetic, and one-sided account, besides 
not being strictly scholarly or complete. Strack gives 
not a popular, but a carefully prepared, literary digest of 
the Talmud. He discusses with critical care the Intro- 
ductory Data; the Divisions of the Talmuds, and their 
Arrangement; the Contents of the sixty-three Mishna 
Tractates (a remarkably rich section); the so-called 
Smaller Tractates; the History of the Talmud; Chrono- 
logical List of the Authors; Special Characteristics; 
Literature. Strack is with Delitzsch the elder, and 
Wiinsche, one of the few Christian scholars of our 
generation who have made an independent study of this 
famous legal and official codex of Judaism. What he 
has given here is the fruit of years of special study of 
details, and whoever would investigate this strange land 
of Jewish lore can find no better guide than Strack will 
prove to be. 





The recent multiplication of compact and cheap 
biographical series has necessarily been the subject of 
frequent comment in these columns. Some of these 
series have been solidly good; others mere catchpenny 
pieces of book-making; and still others, of course, both 
good and bad, according to the varying competence of 
the authorship of the different volumes. The latest 
biographical library, to judge by the three introductory 





issues, will be one of the most useful and valuable that 
have appeared within the dozen years of the great popu- 
larity of such ventures. Its title is, Twelve English 
Statesmen, and its general purpose is to present brief but 
thoroughly scholarly and trustworthy monographs on a 
dozen of the most influential British servants of the state, 
monarchs included. The first volume is devoted to 
William the Conqueror, whom Dr. Edward A. Freeman, 
the author of the book, would have us, henceforth, call 
William the Great. No other living historian is so 
familiar with the whole period of the Norman conquest, 
its events, and its historical philosophy; and no single 
life of William equals this, Dr, Freeman writes with 
more than usual brilliancy and cogency; in full posses- 
tion of the facts, his mind seems influenced by the limits 
of space to write tersely and commandingly. Thesecond 
volume of the series, on Cardinal Wolsey, is from the 
equally able pen of Professor Mandell Creighton, author 


of the standard history, The Papacy during the Refor-- 


mation, and editor of the English Historical Review. 
The third issue is devoted to William IIL. and is written 
by Mr. H. D. Traill, author of the lives of Sterne and 
Coleridge, in the English Men of Letters series. Though 
the theme and the writer are here less important, the 
book is a good one. Unfortunately, however, there is a 
serious temptation besetting the authors of such books, 
or of the historical monographs now in vogue,—the 
temptation to magnify unduly the character or work of 
the subjects. This is the very thing which modern 
scholarship should try to avoid. To this temptation 
Dr, Freeman, Professor Creighton, and Mr. Traill all 
yield. William, the Conqueror and the Great, made, 
we are told, the English nation the commanding power 
it had remained for eight centuries. Wolsey, a Roman 
Catholic, first made England dominant in European 
politics, and so actually paved the way for the Refor- 
mation and its results. William III., though he despised 
both the parties of his time, was enabled to bring his 
people to the true power of constitutional reliance; and 
so, probably, the distortion of perspective will continue 
through the series. Specialism is the developer of deep 
research and of expert authority, but it is also a pro- 
moter of a one-sidedness very dangerous to true historical 
scholarship. There is still a demand for Gibbons, Ban- 
crofts, and Motleys, able to look at the whole history of 
a people, as related to the entire contemporary history 
of the world, Altogether the most interesting and impor- 
tant book of this series, however, thus far issued, is Mr. 
Frederic Harrison's biographical estimate of Oliver Crom- 
well, based on a fresh and careful study of authorities, and 
marked by originality and strength of statement. Mr, Har- 
rison, as is known, isa leading English “agnostic,” yet here 
he recognizes explicitly and constantly the force of reli- 
gious conviction which gave success to Cromwell and the 
Commonwealth; and the character of Cromwell he declares 
to be that of a mizhty and far-seeing statesman; a ruler 
who fairly dazzled Continental Europe; and a general of 
the first rank, who might, had his life been spared, have 
averted “the ignominy and bloodshed of the restored 
Stuarts,” and placed England, by a natural evolution, 
at the head of the Protestant world, under “ the great 
founder of our constitutional monarchy,” that is, Wil- 
liam III. Cromwell’s faults are explicitly recognized, 
especially his “ruthless cruelty” in the subjugation and 
spoliation of Ireland. (Each 735} inches; paper, 50 
cents; flexible cioth, 60 cents; cloth, uncut, 75 cents. 
New York: Macmillan & Co.) 


Of decided religious tone, but somewhat inferior in 
style and plot, is Mary E. Palgrave’s A Promise Kept. 
Stephen Searle is the eldest son of a studious English 
rector, who lives in a quiet country village. By the influ- 
ence of Margaret, a beautiful young lady at the Manor 
house, he is led to consecrate his life to missionary ser- 
vice, and is promised the young girl’s hand in marriage. 
When the opportunity to go to a distant country comes, 
however, Margaret’s devotion to her Master and to her 
faithful lover are not equal to the sacrifice demanded of 
her; and she allows Stephen to go on his solitary way 
to the wild country, where he spends his days in ‘noble 
Christian work. (7} X44 inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. 
243. London: National Society’s Depository. New 
York: Thomas Whittaker. Price, 90 cents.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Universal Review, a new monthly started in Lon- 
don with considerable flourish of trumpets, proves to be 
a disappointment. The typography, though unusually 
clear, suggests a printer’s advertising circular; the illus- 
trations range from creditable photo-prints down to 
scratchy “comics” of the order of those printed on the 
inside pages of Puck or Judge; and the lilerary contents 





——— 
vary greatly in merit. An article on the stage, by the 
Rev. H. R. Haweis, is illustrated in a sensational , le 
that must make that clergyman ashamed of his company, 
Others are better, in mattér and picture, and the second 
number of the Review is made notable by a strikip 
photographic reproduction of Rossetti’s La Bella Mano, 
Altogether, however, the periodical is clearly to occupy 
in art a place far below L’ Art, Les Lettres et les Arts, or 
The Portfolio; while its literary matter is of no specigj 
significance, A new periadical, in order to live, mug 
show that it occupies a field of its own. 





Mr. Julian Hawthorne, in a recent article in “Ame, 
ica,” insists very properly that too many people read too 
much,—especially novels, it may be said. Words thu 
take the place of thought, and the words convey no last. 
ing impression. Meanwhile, Mr. Melvil Dewey, librarian 
of Columbia College, avers that the time has past ip 
which one should read a book through; he should skim 
it quickly for its cream, and let the rest go. What shal] 
we say to these advisers, one of whom writes many books, 
while the other handles many? Shall we fall back upon 
ascetic meditation, or rush forward to a librarian’s indis. 
criminate knowledge of titles, authors’ names, shelf. 
location, and reviewers’ opinions? To Mr. Hawthorne, 
Mr. Dewey, and readers in general, may be referred g 
certain famous dictum of Lord Bacon, which is more 
wholesome to-day than in the days when it was written, 
Or, as it might be paraphrased: Give an hour toa 
respectable book; givea year to a great book ; and don't 
give a minute to a puor book. ' 


The multiplication of guilds, societies, and orders is 
one of the marked features of the religious life of to-day; 
and not less marked is the multiplication of journals or 
“organs” which represent those societies, and depend 
upon them for support. Following this tendency, the 
Central Council of the Order of The King’s Daughters 


has begun the publication of an “ authorized organ,” . 


called The Silver Cross, which is to appear monthly after 
November next. The Order is not yet three years old, 
and already numbers over twenty thousand members, 
An Associate Order of the King’s Sons has also been 
organized, who are allowed a subordinate place in the 
pages of The Silver Cross. The Council fora long time 
“discouraged everything like reports, lest a spirit of 
boasting and self-congratulation should arise.” ‘ Many 
of us were,” says the Secretary, “and some of us still are, 
regretful that we could not have gone on so silently and 
quietly as never to need a public meeting or an article 
in the publie press, or an organ of our own.” Notwith- 
standing this, the journa] appeals strongly for help, 
pleading that it “has been held off until the clamor tor 
it became too urgent to be longer unheeded.” Published 
at one dollar per year. Address Mrs. M. L. Dickinson, 
230 West Fifty-ninth Street, New York City. 


All who are interested in schemes for home-reading 
or social benefit—in public libraries, free reading-rooms, 
the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, or more 
general plans of philanthropy—will find helpful hints 
and stimulating suggestions in Mr. George W. Cublie’s 
paper on Home Culture Clubs, in The Century for August. 
These clubs, under Mr. Cable’s influence, have done 4 
good work in his Massachusetts home, and may readily 
be transferred, with or without modification, to other 
communities. There are plenty of means for benefiting 
the world, and a thousand calls for helpful effort, of 
which the spread of the reading habit is an important 
one. The magazine offers an unintentional but striking 
contrast by presenting, in the same issue, this paper and 
one by Mr. James Lane Allen, who gives a graphic and 
well-illustrated account of the Trappist monks of Ken- 
tucky, whose idea of holiness is to withdraw wholly from 
the world (save for a little neighborhood charity in the 
way of alms-giving and school-teaching), and to devote 
themselves to the strictest austerity of silent meditation 
and self-annihilation. The comprehensiveness of the 
United States is incidentally,illustrated by the toleration 
extended to Mr. Cable and his hearty helpfulness of 
outdoor charity, and not less to these immured ecclesi- 
astics who hope to win salvation by reversing Harry 
Wadsworth’s famous rules. 


Mr. Henry Vizetelly, the head of a firm of sensational 
publishers in London, which makes a specialty of trans 
lations of the most trashy and objectionable French fiction, 
has been telling The Pall Mall Gazette how successful 
he has been. Having failed to make money by better 
books, the firm turned its attention to the worse French 
authors, Mr. Vizetelly (whose own chief achievement is 
the writing of some books on the wines of tae world) 
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poasts that he “reckons it a bad week when 
the sale of our Zola teapelations falls below 
g thousand yolumes;” and that Vizetelly 
4Co.circulate 200,000 volumes per annum 
of Guborian and Du Beisgobey, of which 
more than & million have been eold | in all, 
D.udet was not popular until an “unmuti- 
Jated” edition of Sappho was put upon the 
market, of which 170,000 have been sold in 
the shilling form. No such popularity of 
obscenity, fortunately, has ever obtained 
in the United States. The greatest suc- 
cesses in fiction, numerically considered, 
ever attained here, have been Mrs. Stowe’s 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Miss Warner’s The 
Wide, Wide World, Miss Cummins’s The 
Lumplighter, General Wallace’s Ben-Hur, 
and the various stories of the late E. P. 
Roe, every one of which has been soundly 
moral, or even religious. Now that Mr. 
Roe has passed beyond, the fact remains 
true that his books do not have the highest 
merit; butit must always be a matter of con- 
gratulation that they are not only natural 
and interesting, but wholesome, and that 
the great public of American book-buyers 
will not stoop to the Parisian sewers. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


Acorrect statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
reguiar edition this week is 128,000 copies, 
exclusive of a large number of copies used as 
samples, Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.00 per line, with discounts of 
from 5 per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent 
on an ‘advertisementrunning a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
oJ svace (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue Jor a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as tt will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-wp of 
the advertising pages. Ali advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate makes delicious 
lemonade, A teaspoonful added to a glass of 
hot or cold water, and sweetened to the taste, 
will be found refreshing and invigorating. 


A, D. MATTHEWS & SONS, 
MATTHEWS 


Having purchased from Messrs. Thomas 
Neison and Sons, through the board of 
underwriters, all the stock, subject to 
their loss, of 


OXFORD 
BIBLES 


Testaments, Hymnals, Prayer, and mis- 
cellaneous books, we are placing them on 
tale at extremely low prices, from 5 cents 
each and upward. Ministers, Sunday- 
school teachers, students, and all, will find 
it to their advantage to examine and order. 


A. D. MATTHEWS & SONS, 


_ Brooklyn, N. WY. 


L IVE TEACHERS use the Illustrator ot 
rt Sunday-school lessons. Earnest, spiritual, prac- 
tt L, a represent 40 evangelical denomina- 
ons, ory noies, central thoughts, practical 
tugreetioun 9 questions, Bible reading, what can I do? 
teachings, py oung people’s meetings. Ge, 

Copy: 60c.ayear. 'T.J. MonBow, Minneapolis, Minn. 


QEND 10 cents for our Art Catal 
the set of pictures called 

and a list of 10,000 
enters owe . ve 
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KINDERGARTENS 22° 


3 We. pore copy. Kind 
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FOR TEACHERS. 





copy of Dr. Trumbull’s book “T 


Say: 
“Teaching and Teachers” 


From the Rev. WARREN RANDOLPH, D.D., Secretary 
of the International Lesson Committee, 


“If a choicer book on the teacher’s work has been 
issned, | have not seen it. Teachers in general, and 
the Sunday- -school world in particular, ought to thank 
you for the invaluable service you have rendered,” 


From the Rev. James A. WorDEN, D.D., Sunday- 
school Secretary of the Presbyterian Church, 


“T regard Teaching and Teachers as the most sys- 
tematic, philosophic, and practical exhibition of the 
theory and methods of Sunday-school teaching which 
has ever appear My wonder is that Dr. Trumbull 
has been successful in doing the eee namely, 
in writing the most complete volume on Sunday- 
school work in a style devoid of technica] terms, and 
easily understood, live and attractive to y 
teachers and readers.” 


From the Rev. F. N. Petovnret, D.D. 


“ The book is exactly one which I need; and I feel 
sure that it will meet the wants of a great many teach- 
ers, There are very few whom it would not make bet- 
ter teachers. It grows upon me that it is the right 
book, at the right time, and most excellently adap 

to help our teachers do better work.” 





Any subscriber to The Sunday School Times can have a 


him for examination, the publisher paying the postage. 
looking over the book, the subscriber may either retain it and 
remit the price ($1.00), or return it, paying the cost of return 
postage, which is fourteen cents. 
In accordance with your offer, please send me a copy of} 
for examination, © 


eaching and Teachers” sent to 
After 


In writing, you may simply | — 


From the Rev. J. L. Huruzvrt, D.D. 


“T fully believe that this is by far the best work on 
Sunday-school teaching which has yet Lae ge es and 
therefore the most desirable foe Sund 

ic in ite ma 


ers, It is eg go and systema! 
ant i principles, yet withal so 0 interesting in in style, and 

iidstrations to compel a 
reed ng from over one whel begins it.” 


From the Rev. A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


“Tam delighted with it. It is clear, crisp, rectical, 
and much im rN, ~ Pe 4g notes. I shall be 

able to make good u t, I - sure, It deserves a 
very wide cireulation. re 
borrow it for the sake of the 


From F. G. Ensren, Missionary Superintendent for 
pe Se North-west, of the American Sunday-school 
nio 


“It isa book that is and teachers who read it 
Corel will grow. e ele it for the 1 rich mine of 
wisdom it contains; for the clear and forcible 
vay in which it is presented ; and because it is not 
above e the reach of who need just such 





One copy of the book mailed, 


Five or more copies to one address (each), 
Express charges prepaid. 


° ° $1.00 





Address, 
P. O. Box 1550. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Newest Church Hymp 
Book, and the Best. 


= ection.” 
‘Tho neasent to perfection. 





For returnable sample copies, address the publishers, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
111 & 113 William St., New York. 


Our New §. 8. Music Book 


Happy Greetings 


IS NOW READY. 


This book is purely a Rundarecedt book, and is 

ay, supplied with music for the year round; some- 
coud for every , and enough of it to 

jy anvenal years. 

Price, 35 cents each; $30 per hundred. 

ropose to mail a specimen copy to every Sunday: 

ouatien wane itendent who sends us 10 cents, and gives 

name and locution of his school. 

Wo free copies. Address, 


ASA HULL, Publisher, 
150 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 





LATEST—1888—BEST. 
showers. of Blessing, 


Sweney & Kirkpatrick’s new 
Song Book is delighting thou- 
sands at all the large assem- 
blies. Over 100 new pieces! 
The finest ever sung. 192 
pages, 


$3.60 per Dozen; Sample Copy, Mailed, 85c. 
1018 Arch Street, 


JOHN J. HOOD, rutospmess. 


GATES 7° The » Seputes j Santer ocneet Singing Book. 
AJAR a fee oF per don Grer sd coptes ready 
AF rane Rr ort ade ae ict 


SONGS OF REJOICING SCHOOLS. 
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CHOIR LEADERS 


Send 10 cents for sample of the Musical Visitor, con- 
taining anthems and voluntaries, Published monthly 

at $1.50 a year. Special terms to clubs of five or more. 
Published by THe JoHN CHURCH Co., Cincinnati, O. 


SEND TO OLIVER DITSON & C0, 


BOSTON, for list and descri tion of SABBATH 
SCHOOL and all other SAC SONG BOOKS, 














The new 8, 8, book by W. A. Oe 
and W. T. GLFFE, is efavoriteofall 
A sweeping sa sale. per copy, $3.60 
D A Vik erdoz. Specimen Pires. ddress 
. IT. GIFFE, Pub,, nsport, Ind, 
EW YORK AND 


end to BIGLOW & MAIN CHICAGO, 5) 
tte ca by nai. fOr GOSPEL HYMNS No. 


4. “LORD, DISMISS US WITH,” ete. 15e. 

Four pew ayes and Be gaartatien, Com mposed by 
Abner W. Borst. Published and for sale b 

W. H. BONER & CO., No, 1102 Chestnut 8t,, Phila. 

Copies poe by postpaid. upon receipt of price named, 
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Clearing House, 
Ifso, and desire fashionable 
writing: paper at reaso: 
rices, ask your Stationer for 
D 0 Y0 T oston Linen, 
Boston Bond, 
or Bunker Hill Linen, 
9 If he does not keep theme 
W R ITE send 3 two-cent mange 
_® | our complete samples of 
paper representing over 25@ 
varieties which we sell b: 
OWFST Prices in the United States.— Paper by mg 
und,—Sell direct from mills to the consume: 
Sample shects of paper and envelopes, witb ty and 
a r of shee!s to @ pou'.d, sent on receipt of 15 cta, 
H, H. CanrTsEr & KABRICK, 3 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION U7. 
Nos. 303-404-1!1 ” OF PENS. 
Price reduced to $25. 
Easy, accurate, and reliable. ‘Send stamp fdr a 38 
page circular, Machines rented on trial 
U. S. STENOGRAPH ©O., 
St. Louis, Me, 
Mention The Sunday Schoo! Times. 
LE: WR TERS ties mone, Soe 
d,orexchan, 
machines for sale at half first — ism dood tionad 
Type-Writer Exchange, 165 La SalleSt., Chicago. 
i Png oy size, $& 
samp ~1.. 
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“PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
atthe following rates, which include postage: 


ONE COPY, $:.00 a year. The came price percopy 
for any number of copies less than five. To a new 
GUbacriber, half price ($1.00). 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
Gents, $1.00 a year. ‘To new subscribers, half price (60 
Ceuis). 


CLUB RATES. 


When the teachers of aschool unite In subscribing 


rn uumber cf copies, they can Lave the paper at the 
Lowing low rates: 


FIVE .O N:NE COP'ES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
@Obser'tors, aul half price (75 cents) tor new. The 
total number of both old and uew together to be not 
fess ‘ban five. 


TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, one year, $1.25each for 

id subscribers, aud balf price (63 cents) for new. 

1@ iol uUumber of botb old and pew together to be 
Q01 less than ten. 


TWENTY OR MORE COPIES. one year, $1.00each for 
old subscribers, and b if price (50cents) fornew. The 
total number of botb old aud new wgether to be not 

than twenty. 

if a school hus had a club at one of the bigher rates, 
eo wishes, upon Pemtdey 3 o form a larger one at a 

wer rate, itis of course free to do so. 


FOR SMA.L SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
@maller schools, which can not well form large clubs, 
have the beneiit of the very lowest clubrate. It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
schoo! is less thun twenty, the club rate tosuch school 
Ghali be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
@ vents) for new, on condsion that the order for the 
a ers Fe accompanied by a statement that the num- 

r of copies ordered in the club is oot less than the 
full nuaber of teachers in the school. This does not 
Mean that every (eacher must actually be asubscriber, 
but that the number of copies ordered must rot be 
less than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
are not leuchers may be asked to join the club, in or- 
der to secure the required number. Any number of 
Copies in eccess of the required number my be sub- 
ecribed for atthe same time. Zhachers Leiunging to the 
eame wouseho.d nuy be counted a. ONK in mating uch 
@ stalemen of the numer of Wachers im a school. For 
@xauiple: [f there are seven teachers in a school, two 
of Whoin belong to one household, and three to an- 
Best the club subscription aeed not be for morethan 

r copies, in order (o secure the low rate, 

WHO AE “NEW” SUBSCRIBERS? By anew sub- 
@criber is meant one Who has not taken the paper at 
@uy time during the | ast two years. 

ue shifiung of a subscription from one member of 
a.household (vu unoiher in order to get the reduction 
ered Ww Lew subscribers is not allowable, although 
mew «dddiond subscriptions by or tor other members 
ef the household will be tuken at the balf rate. 


FREE COPIES TOCLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
forming a club of either grade (whether it is made up 
entirely of old subscribers, or of old and new together, 
er entirely of new subscribers at the balf raie) is en- 
titled to an additional copy free, excepting in thecase 
gf any club for less than ten copies formed on the 

Small school 8 (.ivenabove). When very large 
@lubs are formed, the organizer shall be entitled ‘oone 
@dditional copy, tree, for every twenty subscribed for. 


HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The payers for 
a club will be sent either tothe individual addressesof 
@ members, or in a package to one address, accord- 

i to the preference of subscribers. ‘1 be papess fora 
club should all go to one post-ofiice, although in cases 
Where # portion of the teucbers of a school get their 
miail matter from one post-oftice, and others in the 
Baive school get theirs from another, the papers will 

sent accordingly. 

Ditfe: ent schools are not to unite in the formingofa 

, but each school should have its own club, at 
Whatever price (he number of copies taken entities it, 

d “se hame of the school should be mentioned in 

ve order, 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
oeetignal Subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 

ying pro rua for the time that he Is to receive the 


ver. 

Hubscribers asking to have the direction of a r 
@hanged should be careful to name not only the’ post- 
eilice t» which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If aclub subscription ts renewed by some other 
@on than the one who sent the previous subscription 
euch pers -n will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 

SI ie ete 


THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because 
@f the belief that no more judicious advertisin: outlay 
@ould Ge made than that for securing @sair (rial of the 

“jer, A ew subscriber is entitled to the half rate 

fr one yeur ony. 


‘The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the tie paid for, unless by special request. The 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at 


expiration of the subscription, Renewals should 
therefore be made early, 


Enough copies of any one issue of the r to @ 
able all the teachers ob a school to examine it, will be 
@eut free, upon application. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
Loudon, E. C., will receive yearly or half-yearly sub- 
ab tage = LY nday nee Times (the paper to 

sent, pos d, direct from Phi 1 
gcribers) at the following — r — 
‘row 1 to4 copies, 10s. each, 
* §8to9 . 836d, “ 
7s.6a, “ 
To secure the above rates for five or more copies, the 
paeere must be ordered at one time, and they will be 

nt either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 

referred 


tkage to one address, which: may 
By the subscribers, Kea iti: 


we Publisher, 
( falo treet, Philadelphia, 
P.O. Box 1550. " 





10 copies and upwa 
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13. # by the» 
Curicura 
Soap — 
at CLEANSING THE SKIN AND SCALP OF 






infants of birth humor, for allaying itching, 
itation, and inflammation, for checking the first 
eymptoms of inherited skin diseases, the CUTICURA 

EDICATED Tol.et Soap is absolutely priceless. 

it keeps the pores open, the oil glands and tubes 
@ tive, and thus furnishes an outlet for morbid or 
Tetuse matter of the system, which, if retained. 
would give mse to rashes, fevers, etc. By reason of 
tx antiseptic properties it neutralizes unwholesome 
fntinences of impure air and water, 

For preserving, freshening, and raper pe the 
skin, tor imparting a velvety softness and shell-like 
teunsparency tothe complexion and hands, no prod- 
uct ‘af recent science can possibly equal the Cor 
CURA MEDICATED Toll ET SOAP, 

Sold everywhere. Price, 2c. Prepared by the 
Potter Drve anp CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass, 

As Send for “ How to Beautify the Skin.” 


B ABY’ S Rxin and Scalp preserved and Desath 





DRINK 
HIRES’ ROOT BEER. 


The purest and best drink in the world. Packages 
in liquid form, 2% cents; make five gallons. Appe- 
tizing, delicious, and sparkling. 


Every bottle guaranteed. No trouble. Easily made. 
No boiling or straining. Directions simple; and if 
made accordingly, there can be no mistake. 


Ask your druggist or grocer for it. If they should 
not have it, request them to get it for you; or send 25 
cents, and we will send you package by mail, free of 
expense, 


A beautiful picture story book for children, entitled 
“TIAPPY Hours tN FAIRY LAND,” will be mailed 
free to any one sending their address, 


CHARLES E. HIRES, Philadelphia. 
MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


CRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


CROFT & ALLEN'S 


BREAKFAST PHILADELPHIA. 


a _ soe ot 


MY COOD NEWS 
URE eit To LADIES. 


in Tes 
E Greatest Bargains Ccttees, 
A king Powder and PR. MIUMS. 
BT uw’ tincar Ausaics Tea 09, 

al & 33 Vesey St.. New York, N. ¥. 








Absolutely Pure 

Sold by first-class 

Grocers everywhere 

Atrial sample free 
@n request, 















* a “woon's" 

3 \ GENUINE SELECTED 
, FY SPICES. 

% % — Pungent, Aromatic, Economical. 

= 6 THOS. WOOD & 00. BUSTON. 


INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


No trouble, no patting, aiwege ready, Put up in 1B 
tin cans at 7c, STEPHEN F, WHITMAN & SON, 
inventors and only manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


—— FoR -—— 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S - 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 

















SAVING LABOR, 
DDRABILITY & CHEAPNESS. UNEQUALLED.| 
No Opork WHEN HEATED. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


ltameritaas a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of bousekeepera. Your 
Grocer ought to have it on sale Ask bim for it. 
D.S. WILIGERGER., Prop., 283 N. 2d8t. Phila, Pa, 














PIANO AND FUR- 
CEDARINE wrisc rout, 


« 
by all furniture dealers. 








Extract of Malt is the greatest flesh producer 
known to the medical profession. MaGEE’s KMUL- 
sion is @ happy combination of Malt, Oil, and Lime, 
and ts without a riva! as a remedy. ry it. Leading 
hysicians all over the country prescribe Ma@kE’s 
cMULSION for coughs, colds, and general debility. 


Send your old Glasses by mail. 

a We'll take exact size from them and send 
a pair of our Solid Gold Spectacles or Eye Glasses set 
ith “ Diamanta”™ lenses for $3.00 usual pelea, $5.00. 


Thi ethod of tittin es never fails. Satisfaction, or 
is m 0! e . 
money vd INEMAN & BRO,, Optici 





CAUTION. 


Beware of fraud,as my name and the price are 
stamped on the bottom of all my advertised shoes 
before leaviny the factory, which protect the wearers 
against high price< and inferior goods. If a dealer 
offers W. L. Dougtas shoes at a redu price, or 
says he has them without my name and price stamped 
on the bottem, put him down as a fraud. 





$3 SHOE. GENTLEMEN. 


The only fine calf $3 Seamless Shoe in the world 
m.de without tachs or nai:s. As stylish and 
durable as those ce sting $> or $3, and having no tacks 
or nails to wear the stock: ng or hurt the ieet. makes 
them as comfortable aid well fitt ng as a hand+ewed 
shoe. Buy the best. Nove genuine unless stamped 
on bottom “ W. L. Dougias$! Shoe, warranted,” 


W. L. DOUGLAS 8&4 8 .é@E. the original and 
only hand- ewed welt $1 sh e, which equals custom- 
made shoes costing from (6 to $9. 


W. L. DOUGLAS $2.50 SHOE is unexcelled 
for heavy “ear. 


W. L. DOUGLAS $2 SHOE 's worn by all 
Boys. aud is tie best scheol shoe in the world. 

All the above goods are made in Congress, B ‘tton, 
and Lace, and, if not sold by your dealer, write W. L. 
DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 


-WARNER’S 


<» DR 3 
HEALTH UNDERWEAR, 


Made of pure Camel’s Hair 

late me ital: We Vel-veeclitel ame a £elel ie 
it isthe best Underwear made 
itis the most durable. 

itis free from all dye. 

Te ali malel@iagte:i¢-Baal-n-) Clam 

it has special electric prop- 
erties. 

It is a protection 
colds, catarrh. 
tism and malaria. 

Manufactured iu all styles for Meu 

Women,and Children 

LRerene Ob ots 








against 
fm at=t0l ie F: be 


For sale by all 
inerchauts 


Cutalogue, with 
WICcHS, 6Beut On application. : 
} 


Warner Bro’s, 359 Broadway, N.Y. 


Branch, 257 State St., Chicago. 
THE 


GENUINE CANFIELD 





BUSTLE. 


PARIS SHAPE. 


Latest Paris fashion magacines indicate that, In- 
stead of less, more of a bustle is to be worn this year. 
The Paris bustle has more shelf than formerly, to 
support the drapery, and our latest LANGTRY is 
modelled after this Parisstyle. Besure toask for 
the LANGTRY. 

For sale at all leading dry-goods houses. 


PRICE, PER MAIL, GO CENTS. 
Patented in U. $., Canada, and Europe. 
THE CANFIELD RUBBER CO., 


86 Leonard Strect, New York. 











refunded. 
130 South Ninth Street, Philadeipbia, Pa. 
HENEVER ou feel out of sorts, substitute 
re Hidge's by - rs Vo “ener 
eal a few times, an ve the digestive or- 
a sizes, 35 cents 


gans time to recuperate, 
and upward. Sold by druggists, 


Beer aes iitaa t Position. 
177 We dik Bt CINCINNATI. O 


FOR THE CONSUMPTIVE 
HOPE in the use of Wilher’s mein 


Oil with F hon 
ol ToreSns Mas “Hily Cees eice.n 














. Geod SENSE” 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS 
are sold atall Leading Retail Stores. Ask for them. 


- JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway, cor. Eleventh St., New York. 





buyers had better purchase of J. &J. 
ARPET S08s0N, 900 Chestnut St, Phila- 
d@elpbia, in order to receive ful 


1 value for their 





own make, 


raise “ 


wnieh are celiabis. 
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WORTH REPEATING © 


THE MINISTRY OF ANGEIg 
[By Edmund Spenser.] 


And is there care in Heaven? And is there lo 
In heaveuly spirits to these creatures base ” 
That may compassion of their evils move? 
There is :—else much more wretched were the 
case 

Of men than beasts: but O! th’exceeding grace 
Of highest G@éd; that loves his creatures go 
And all his works with merey doth embrace, 
That blessed angels he sends to and fro, 
To serve to wicked man, to serve his foe! 


How oft do they their silver bowers leave 

To come to succor us that succor want! 

How oft do they with golden pinions cleayg 

The flitting skies, like flying pursuivant, 

Against foul fiends to aid us militant! 

They tor us fight, they watch and duly wa 

An nel bright squadrons round about wy 

ant; 

And’all for love, and mag | for reward: 

O, why should heavenly God to men have anc 
regard? 








CONFESSIONS OF AN 
IDEALIST. 
[From The Atlantic Monthly.) 


In one of those hours of expansion that 
come when two old comrades sit togetier 
in leisurely quiet, my friend E—— induiged 
in certain cunfessions which, now that be 
is gone from this stage of human action, 
I have a mind to repeat, at least in part, 
for the sake of the human interest attach 
ing to any sincere record of persvual 
experience. 

“I know that I have sometimes been 
pitied for a poor devil with bis head tor 
ever in the clouds, and I admit | have 
hurt my toes badly, at times, in stumbling 
against the stones of hard tact in my pach. 

et have I not had a clearer vision of my 
far-off goal than it I had kept my eyes 
bent on the few feet of road just belore 
me? I was born with that thirst for hap- 
piness which doubtless is native to all 
human beings, but in greatly varying in- 
tensity; and I have been too rational to 
lose myself in the pursuit of trivial satis- 
factions, too passionale to content myself 
in mere ease. If the desires of my pleas» 
ure-loving nature had been more fully 
gratified, I should have been a different 
man from the onel am. Circumstances, 
as you know, my friend,—lack of weualtl 
ity of that greater boon, health,— have 
restricted my activities, and denied me 
much that others enjoy. What has been 
left me is the liie of ideas and emotions, 
Knowledge is half of lile; feeling com- 
pletes the round of it. George Sand suid 
that it is a misfortune to possess too great 
a supply of active ideas; and I say yes, if 
the Summum Bouum consist, for any man, 
in the avoidance of pain, I counsel bim 
not to think, above all-not to feel. But 
against George Sand’s irony I set off the 
serious judgment of another French 
writer, who maintains that our finest ad- 
ventures are our thoughts; and in my own 
experience I estimate among my keenest 
delights visions of great truths, enthusi- 
asms for great principles, and admiratious 
of men nobler than myself. Yes, yes, no 
doubt I have suffered sharply in these 
same fibres of the soul; discouragement 
with the blindness and apathy of mankind, 
cold disappointment of hopes, and hot 
indignation at triumphant wrong,—these 
are a reality of pain for the lover of his 
kind. 

“T have made mistakes and committed 
follies, through fancying that others must 
see things with my eyes and feel them 
with my heart. Heaven be thanked that 
when I found I had trusted men too much 
and credited them with more good than 
was in them, I did not try to mend the 
matter by distrusting the rest of the world 
and disbeiieving in all goodness, Experi- 
ence is a dead, dumb thing, as our own 

oet says, and the victory’s in believing. 
fa days past I have spent some pity on 
myself for my mistakes; now I can smile 
at the blunders and their consequences. 
What if the fools and rogues outnumber 
the good and wise—as yet? A thouxand 
or two years in the education of the race, 
—what are they in His sight? 

‘If we could wait! The only fault’s with Time; 
All men become good creatures—but so slow! 

“Yes, I am an idealist, in life and art; 
for me the xsctual does not express the 
whole, the real, The actual, the particu- 
lar, is no more than the partial and tem- 
porary, ever being done away with to make 
room for the coming Better and Best. 
This is a true saying in art because true 
in life. Study the actual, artists all; but 








be sure you read between the lines, for if 
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Title to teach or give Joy to men ree On p \] eWin av nes. ETREL CLASSICAL, & MILITARY As ACAD, 
“ t mistake me and think , my: 9 branches. 
‘ele behets the world or you as my- sity’ of Va. inst net Ge-nione “gee bal i Soden pags 
elf wa idem the admirable image of what THE NEW SINGER AUTOMATIC (Single Thread). | _“*°"* J 
man m be: that truly would be the “it runs with a breath.” Vranas FEMALE SEMINARY. For high 


seroke of self-irony, self-confutation ! 
omit is truth to say that if, through weak~- 
ness of the flesh, I have often been lag- 
ard to answer the call upon my life of 
those ideals I myself had placed as lords 


education of women, College preparatery an 


THE NEW SINGER VIBRATOR Racat ccd. oemiuoa reser 
ca u 
More Modern, lighter running, and simpler than any other. | A¢tess, Isabella G. French, Prin., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


THE NEW SINGER OSCILLATOR. | FREEHOLD (N. J.) INSTITUTE. 
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FORYOUNG LADIES | CWITHIN 0. SHORTLIDGE'S | 
STOCKINGS. | The Best School 2.7" > QGONTZ SCHOOL FOF LADIES MEDIA ACADEMY, at MEDIA, Pa. 
“ Forms, ‘intoms “at os Daomah. ¢ "he a 8 aan bee aniey 8 peat of JAY gis (Near Philadelphia.) 
st. ttoblnson Co. Dre. ton of cea pnd fe Se ‘Sar Soesenat 8 uate will begin its a gpaalons count ednesday, Septem- | Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station. One of 
on the ore tae? ES “ te LO bb rhe Solroubas. ber 26. For circulars, app’ apni to P to Principals, Ogontz | the best equipned and best managed schools, Every 3 
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ws 2 West Mth Aiabdel Me‘ ‘osh. Excels in health, discipline, home comforts, | M4188 S¥Lvia J. EasTMAN. Miss H. A. DILLAYE. Heat instruction. - beat care, nent aie. ee 
Td 109 State Street, Chicago, | and scholarship; $250 covers all expenses and extras, L AKE F re) R E ST enporiunities f <a A a. on ng gape . ye : 
; Js ey butartand music. Beautiful and complete catalogue, 5 ees feel Resiness Derartment in Commercial couren.. : 
UNIVERSITY with Bank, Offices, Telegraphy, Shori-hand, Typer... ; 
PERFECT FITTING SH I T BY FRANKLIN SCHOOL writing,etce. More fully supplied with apparatus ( an : 
White. Dress MAIL | For boys, Germantown, Pauladiphia, Chartered 1897. oan FOREST COLLEG on et ne dante j 
ostpaid 60e. unlaundried, or 75e laundried Reopens Kept. 20, Rig ster sen application. ERRY COLLEGE FOR LADIES, United States, 
Jatalogue free. THE DEN SHIR se GEORGE A. PERRY, AM. ° RRY HALL SEMINARY, . 
147—~i49 North 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. hee FOREST ACADEMY, O b | C | 
: TSS MARY E. STEVENS’ BOARDING ann DAY RUSH MEDICAL COLLEGE, 7 rin o1e £ e. 
EDUCATIONAL School, 20: and 204 W. Chelten Ave,, Germa: oes OF DENTAL SURGERY, and & 
bd] town, Phila.. . begins its 20th year Sept. 20, 1888, “ y~4 T-GRADUATE COURSES of “four Professors and Instructors” 4 
proved" and “ authorized” by Bryn wr Col lege to For catalogne address pour of | = & 
Ree ad. of Mt, Carroll (Ill.) Seminary in last issue. | preparestudents for its entrance examinations, Pupils Pres, W. C. ROBERTS, Lake Forest, Ill. Mai? students 





pass these examinations in this school, 








N Tae OULY ON, 2) J.) ACADEMY FOR BOYs, 


i DEPARTMENT OF " THEOLOGY.—Classioal and 
HESENS WALEADT (Wate). Principal. | Brooke Hall Female Seminary, 


FIFTY DOLLARS FOR English Courses. ; : 
LIFE SCHOLARSHIP uw. Ds trad eof OF PHILOSOPHY AND THE ARTS.— 











\ ISS M. S. GIBSON'S Family and D Media, Delaware Co., Pa. gy - Classical, Philosophical, and Literary Courses. a 
Gprace St. Piifle. Dall tenn ene Ee Cue “ "nigh ad :: lil, DEPARTMENT OF PREPARATORY INSTRUCTION: 4 
nn ee See eee gine Septehber 19, hr T. HAMTMAN, Principal” BUSINESS COLLEGE, Classical, Philosophical, and Bagiish Schools”, q 


MISS BARTLETT'S (formerly, Miss Nott’s 4st GREENWICH ACADEMY, Founded 
for young lad 33 Wall ion tee fee Oe tl — cle: lone alty, $18, jew Wm t. Pre co } 
“7 ou electricity e men repares q Ps 
w will open Sept. 23. Circulars sent on application. foe college beh thes eget Advance pay rment of 600 covers F rhe BEST Bao h to $ ee. Full Courses with increased ere Enl 5 
entire cost of tuition in literary courses, includin Course of Studs Best Be. | Library, Cabinet, and Laboratories; and Five re 7 
CLEAN SEMINARY, SIMSBURY, CONN, | home, for the year. Opens Sept. 4. For catalogue, ad- erything. Write for Circulare, a ~ juildings. 
ena heslthhftat tesla ne Taree eee ben wuelfal dress Rev. F.D. BLAKESLEK.A.M.,EastGreenwich, wih Tuition and incidentals, $10 per term of 8 moa % 
Half-hour from Hartiord. Address Rev. B MCLEAN, to a ae Business Co CLAVERACK COLLEGE | T2vic board ana nt, 0h to 


, #48 per term, 
Acs or Duftaie, of eae Terms begin ) Gent, Bie gy 3, and April2 For full. 


1712 Chestnut 8t., Phila, IV.. CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
Positions for Graduates. | Y. ART DEPARTMENT. 






































AND » BU DSON RIVER INSTITUTE, erticulars for * Announcement” to 
’ Bn merce, B ado, N.¥.»for | claverack, Columbia County, New York, | ” 8 
eR. Ss. Cc. JACK’S circular, Tagbesiand shee; | Slires: tiles hom mea rer Saf ge'dnaine anon SHURTLEFY, Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio. 
¥ Schoo! re r any col- e design o nst{tution is to furnish superior ; 
lege. Hea Healthful and beautiful locality. my bw hens Pa. com eees in a facilities for academic and collegiate study to oun “ STAMMERING » #nd all defects of speech per- ‘ 
fadustos x sosiatod fo at ints, Mention this paper, | Women, ‘0 prepare young men for college, professiona nently cured. Mr. John L- 
L232 INDEN HALL (Moravian) SEMINARY, at at Propricters. omen or tasiness, amd at thesame time furnish them | Wattles, publisher of The sunday Bch oo] Times, wrote ;, 
mien ator ite hel Ree Sea eae ubrrable pulisrnatns slanhowee  Retermeants |W oaindYLtt S000 arnmering parignea Coors tod 
tudy, thorough methods." & *e B50 per ven ieral br aad ae | ACADEMY. location. ce daily exercise fn call r ios and Thiitary | @ er ie cared. He ase y to pers Lee ray yovaite. ; 
2 best acad classi very 4 @ man of good character who w ca. 
es H. BRICK ene EIN, principal. Ah Bg oF, The race hs | in cal P bye asa health kod on erawtn of ite Dari verted honorably w th those who consult spuysictan fall ba r- 
Young be Added ool TARY or vance will cover os anegy tuition ny boa: for fall Conser one Le ts com- | ticulars, testimonials from lea pang BLY 8 mane hon 
giving a miperion education in collegiate, eclectic, and orm vy innin to the Insti 


Be catalogue plete to couress to ¢ fes- mer upils, address F. & JOH 4 

ng Garden Streets, Philadel phia. ; 

Bere. rchertments: alsoin music andart. Mra, | Re¥- it. {ae Pri Principal, Witbraham, b a. logue say te ‘hirer an yebe oper pen Sept 18 ia." Cats | = nd Spring o FS 
NRI A KUTZ, 245 Walnut Street, Ph 


ilada be hed upon t iS Wt oLM., President. 
PENNSYLVANIA SxitArY VIEMORY 
Yale Divinity School. gret.raz| PENNSYLVANIA xoapewr. | “EOCKNETT UNIVERSITY | (MI IWEOR Y. 





























A MILITARY COL 
2%. For catalogue or further ormatioe, a EES : i JINEER Invites the attention of paren 
to Prat to Prot GEORGE K DAY, New Haven, Go poly ee" CHEMI am ARCHITECTURE, ARTS, | full course sae (3) ite Biers ear ia | The Lolsettian School of Memory Train- 
orou an re or, partme free new] ing. y book learned in one reading. * 
LES , Presiden astronomical thfulneas of loca- x 
OHIO S STATE UNIVERSITY, ce oirontar of Col Gifanins ERY K_ | tsroascnscnaeetht ZoSceat and a bis haga Mind wandering cured. 
beral endowmen: : 
ot a ‘assistants. 7 well-equipped labo Ro CKLA ND COLLEC E ; nit has No Superior In Pennsylvania. Wholly unlike artificial systems, 
nformation sent on application. NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. ¥. It has three departments: A college for F young men, — by correspondence or in classes. 
para and Busi oung an a » for ‘oung wome ond sn academy a . 2 
~ HOUGHTON SEMINARY rer Younes voller e ae 2 Teachers, “Ball Cake eis ng for college, for business, es ep rrengonias, with optplens of Pe, Wes, A, Maw. 4 
CLINTON, N. fase Sa Teaching, wi ~} full 1 and a culties Greenleaf Thompson, the eminent Paychologist, 
Offers ener poh me BAD L saneie. la Brewing, Tenge Done’ and Music. 2 0 ver oe nd factlities in music and art | So ciners sent post tree D> 
gutenee. ond net annem Faduatesofbighacheois, | <esf opens Sept. 17 arccl a waperior chasocter, ana wilh be tate thfully kept wep . 
For illustrated catalogue, ad oiieens Ww. E ‘BANNISTER, A ata standard to mect the highest demands. Prof, A. LOISETTE, 937 Fifth Ave., New York. 


A. G. BENEDICT, A.M. The recent additions to the endowment enable the 


BUSINESS COLLEGE d | % ration to to offer in inducement in advance ot any . i Aandi ae 
GREYLOCK INSTITUTE CURR SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND thet ‘have been offered previously, and te anvure he | In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 


















Tt is important for the publicto know that untversity cerning anything advertised im this paper, you 

F CURRY UNIVERSITY, ffered at leas cost to than : 

South Williamstown, Berkshire County, Mass. | pittspu m Pa., offer unsu savadiogie ge | fos po pete ed i opdeminn cna cere will oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, 
A private school for boys, Prepares for college, sci- | business or shorthand education. Over 1400 d staden ts | endowed institutions with fee ‘ebie faciiition 

ee mt rnay or panes oVorty seventh year begins | last 


















last year. Also classical, scientific, normal, elocution, | * Catalogues and any desired information will be far | by stating that you saw the advertisement in The 


GuORGE F. Principal 2M, Pree BUCKNELL, UNIVERSITY, Lewisnarg, Pa, | Sunday School Time 
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- ‘THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 








CONSCIOUS WORTH. 
“My John says I’m too neat a girl by all odds for 
thie h use, and he’s right. The ideal A house 
Where they don't use Sapolio!” 


Everybody knows our old friend 


SAPOLIO, 


and ’tis said truly, ‘A well known friend 


is atroasure.” Sapolio Is a solid cake of 
Becouring Soap. Try it in house-cleaning. 
No.1. (Copyright, March, 1887.] 


ERY often 
housekeepers 
make too 
much mush 
or porridge 
for break fast. 

This is not waste 
when made of 
“Cerealine 
Flakes.” Add it to 
flour in making 
bread. 


*“*T find that bread and cakes made of a 
mixture of flour and ‘ Cerealine Flakes’ will 









retain moisture for double the length of time | 


that these articles of food made from flour 
alone will do,”—Etza R; PARKER, 


*« Bread and rolls made with one-third Cere- | 
aline are beautifully white,-light, and deli- | 
cious, —the former having better keeping. 

ualities than bread made without it,” — 

ATHERINE OWEN, 


The “Cereatine Coox-Boox,” containing 
-Over two hundred carefully prepared recipes, 
will be sent to any one who will mention where 
this advertisement was seen, and enclose a two- 
cent stamp for postage to the Cerzating Mra, 
Co., Columbus, Lud. 





ASK FOR 
PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 
HURCH 


USHIONS. 
IMPORTERS OF CHURCH DAMASKS, 




















Pews, Settees, Chairs, Sunday-school, 
CHURCH Hall, and vas max Tinie CRWAN AN, 
WORK st., Philadelphia, dy US Ps a4 
SHAW, APPLIN, & CO., 
ae __ Bend f for catalogue, 
Stes Tie. Send for illus, price-tist, 
Cc. A. MART & CO., 183 N. 3d 8 Phila., Pa. 





FROM NOW to 


Ow RECEIPT OF 








A SOUVENIR. 


The publisher of The Sunday School Times 
has issued a collection of phototype likenesses 
which will be of interest to the readers of the 
paper. It consists of four groups, made up 
as follows: 
, Group 1.—Eprrortau StTaFF: 
Rev. Dr. 11. Clay Trumbull. 
The late Mr. John T. Napier. 
Professor Dr. 1. V. Hilprecht, 
Mr. Patterson Du Bois, 
Mr. H. G. Talmadge. 

Group 2.—Lrsson-]HeLP WRITERS: 
Prof. Dr. Franz Delitzsch. 
Prof. Dr. William Henry Green, 
President Timothy Dwight. 
Rev. Dr. Alexander McLaren, 
Bishop Henry W. Warren. 

Group 3.—Lxsson-HELP WRITERS: 
Rev. Dr. A. F. Schaufiler. 
ate: H. Hall, 

r. Eugene Ta 

“ Faith lame 
Miss Anna T. Pearce. 

Group 4.—Recrent Lesson-HELP WRITERS: 
President Theodore D. Woolsey. 
Rev. Dr. Charles S. Robinson. 
Prof. Dr. John A. Broadus. 
Rev. Dr. Talbot W. Chambers 
Prof. Dr. A. C. Kendrick. 

The cover is stamped with pure gold, and 
the collection is attractively put together and 
enclosed in a neat box. 

A limited number of copies of the Souvenir 
| remaining, after supplying the special demand 
for Which it was isew it hey are offered at one 

dollar each, and will be mailed to any address 
fy receipt of the price, Address, John D. 
attles, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DO YOU WANT A 


Gold Watch? 


Then buy a good one—Meavy Case, handsomely Gelshed, 
Fine Keystone Oust-proef, full ruby jeweled movement, 











Stem wind and cet. Caval in every essential to Watches 
that are seld at $75 to $98. “e only 
re $38.00 J $I ween, 


The Keystone 2 Watch Club’ Co. 


926 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Raryexence—Any Commercial Agency. 


ONLY A pee 
POSTAL CARD ES Bind ree gm vies 3 


f 20 sam f cl from ich we 
oO marie of eh foe. sehen we 








8 Summer Street, Boston; 


New York; 
Burnside Bdg., , Mass. 





BH. LD. OSTERMOUOK & SUN, 35 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
nit Chairs. ete. 
anu.necturer, 244 & 
Manufacturers of PULPIT ‘SUITS, 
87 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON, 
BANNERS FOR SUNDAY- SCHOOLS, 
me BO 10 B10, Silk orm-rino. Tron Banner 
AIO LANTERNS 2 
On a co.. toe saan Baaists brie 


TITE VERY _ RESP 
Chureh Light. 


OIL GASor ELECTRIC. 

Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Refiectorsa and 
Retiector Chandeliers 
Seow conceivable use, Catalogues 
ease state wants, 

WHEELER REFLFOTOR 00. 

2 meen St, (% 88 EK. anges 
Chicago, LIL 


____ and @7 N, 1th St, Philadelphia, Pa. 
“CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 


WITH OUR CKLEBRATED BURNERS, 

Satisfa: tion guaranteed,or posale. Ex 
timate gis en of cost and descriptive cata 
logue ae a i vi a plicarion, 








__No. % South 2d St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


D McShane Bell Foundry 
Finest Crade of Betis, 


Cums axp Pras for CHUR 
Send for rive an a Gotaloge Stone 


Mention nee — 














PALMER, CONGR & (0, 
A. 


TOOLS "3. cameu 


Bend 4 cenis for Ulusirated 


©0 with Tile 
me, and Grate only. 
extra. Send for catalogue. 
PRICES REDUCED. 


rth Brass 











I sell this Mantel per ens. 
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Facing, Hea: 


Fenders, 





Having been enabied te make very 
tracts for goods, I am able to sell at reduced prices, 
and now offer twenty-five per cent discount from my 
list price, for cash with order. 


FLECTRIC BELLS 


Our own make. Reliable and cheap. Send fer new 
“SHAW & GEARY 
Philadelphia. 








subscribers already? Why not MAKE IT A MILLION ? 
400, 000 To introduce it into a million families we offer the PAILADELPHIA 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


AND PRACTICAL HOUSEKEEPER 


Four Months—balance of this year, 


JONLY [()GENTS “:~ 


JANUARY, 1889 


We have engaged for the coming season the 
most popular and best known writers in 
America to write Expressly for our cole 
umns, original copyrighted matter. 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Josiah Alien’s Wife, 
a Mary J. Holmos, 

a Marion Harland, 

m™ Rose Terry Cooke, 
a Will Carleton, 

a Robert J. Burdette, 
4 Eliza R. Parker, 

m Kato Upson Clarke, 









i Florine Thayer McCray, ¥ 
Dr. Wm. A. Hammond, * 
Christine Terhune Herrick. 


Artistic Needlework-Finely Mustrated. Every- 
@ thing new and original. Edited by an ex Pat- 
MS terns guaranteed correct and reliable an so clearly 
a and illustrated that a novice would have no 
culty in working them. 
Interior Decorations—By Mrs. A. R. Ramsey, 
Profusely Illustrated. New Ideas and Original Designs 
New Fashions—By Mrs. Jamas H. Lamazrt. 
Hints on Home Dressmaking— 
By Emma M. Hoorpasr. 
Instructive articles on **How to Appear Well in 
Society,” — to Talk Well and Improve 












your mma 





Finest and most costly illys. 
trations by the best artists 







-Ayuo aos aes pue 9nd 


*so1101g 2NISeMICd 





Breakfast and Dinner Parties—Home Cook. 
ing, Dainties and Teas, Suppers, Lunch- 


eons and Receptions. Gives explicit all the little 
details women want to know. Tells to enter- 
tain guests, how to serve ments, whai to 


have, and and how to make it. 
How Women Can Make Money—By Eira 
Ropmanw CHurcn. 
Talks With Mothers—By eminent ph 
Greatly ENLARGED and IMPROVED. 
dsomer inted on fine 
weer ed tem + Aner asad | 20 Pages. 
CURTIS PUBLISHING CO., PHILA., PA, 








a. is growing mare Me des aed with us, 
per cent per annum, 


Send for our new Investor's Guides, 


THOMAS S. WILCOX, M 
224 Marke Street. 


728% FIRST MORTGAGES IN KANSAS 


ARE ALWAYS TO BE HAD OF THIS OLD PIONEER KANSAS WOUS 

Interest ra'es are lowering, but we will still met you —_ and ¢ 

oaned without loss to a 

We have mortgages-in ameunts “ $1,000 to $20,000 at 7 per come while bh we offer. 

We always cut down amounts applied for in each case to an amount that is 
Remit, advice, to 

Rageous, Pa.. ames. | 


m investor, 
safe beyond a doubt, 
JOUNN DPD. KNOX & CO., 


Tavesiment Bankers and [oan A gente, 
TOPENA, KANNBAS, 





AMERICAN FIRE 
nH 0 i co. 





Office in quasars Baliding, 


308 and 310 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


CASH CAPITA Wavrieaniion endgstevedercco cece $500,000.00 
Reserve for Re-insurance and 

all other claims. 1,490,378.83 
Surplus over all Liabilities... 411,577.28 


TOTAL ASSETS, DEC. 31, 1887, 
$2,201,956.11L 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
RICHARD MAHIS, 


Secreta 
JaMbs B YouNa, Actuary. 


Bi . wit nder Biddl 
. Montgomery, exander 
John T. Lewis, , Charles P. Perot - 
Israel Morris, Jos. K Gilli 
& Hutchinson, Samuel Well 
Charles 8. Wheien. 





McINTOSH & at 
bp enver-BANKERS-covorapo, 


De a General Banking Business. 
Inierest paid on Time Deposits, 


In our Investment Department we have First 

Mortgage Loans that are otaolusely pe. ont ps pay 
iP hl yh nteres 

EIGHT PER CEN'D. annually. All 
real estate taken as security is personally examined 
by us before gee loan, Investment securities for 
non-residents ty. Particular attention given 

to the taverteeeat of Trust Funds. Wecollect interest 
ana principal, and remit to ourcastomers in New York 
eeeae. wiht ear Correspondence invited. 

We refer to CHASE NATIONAL BANK, New 
York, or FIRST. NATIONAL BANK, Denver, Col, 


ARM® ets 
ranteed KESS COUNTY 





BSOLUTE SecuniTy. euise Gnrude, 


oe, —— rhe 
40 warmer S1. Boston. 





HL. KE. Bat, Prest. GEO. Seets, ee Prest. 
OUR DEBENTL € BONDS A 
SAFE AND BEAR MiGHEE INTEREST 
THAN GOVERNMENT BON DS, 
We have them ip various sums, to meet the needs of 
large and small investors. 


KANSASINVESTMENTCO., 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
1 tor, hiet sent 
An instructive exp ana Mary sag 4 free on ap 
Cuas, BARCLAY, Gxo. C. Morr 
305 Chestnut St. Wi Devonshire 

Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass, 
VARANTEED FARM BONDS of the 


EAR EAS zeost, Aun BANKING CO., of 
, Senator John J. gna. President. 











58 North 7th Street, P 
Mention this paper. 


Archison, 
Send for talortaation to KR. M. Mayiey, Manager 
astern Office, 147 Broadway, New York. 


SALE AFE INVESTMENTS 


Seen $355,016 
ent by — 
seventeen years of 


tal sod-Serglon of 61. cat oy Diners paying from 


6%? 12% sere 


have tng returned 
to Investors with- 
out delay or the loss of a dollar. Real Estate 
First Mortgage and Debenture Bonds and 


avings Certificates always on for saie— 
payines, I amounts of $6 and up 
ward ; in the Mortgage tment, 00 

ward. Foll information 

ties furnished by 


J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; « 
Hew York Wang'r, HENRY CICKINSOR, 319 Sreadwep 


ARIS 





NKLIN 





Eatab. 1876. KANSAS CITY, MO. Incorp. 16 
Paid-up Capital, - $1,000, eee. oe 
Surplus, - 140,000.06 

Offere Guaranteed Rent Estate - 
Drawing G% Interest. 

SaMvEt M, Jarvis, Pres. ROLAND R. CONKLIN, 8G 

_Eastern Office: 239 Broadway, New York. 


The largest City in Was ington 

Te ritory. Population W000. Com 

A oy center of PUGET SOUND 
Country. Timber ane Agricultural 
Lands, Se ~ “tg Wait’ ‘nformatio 


of Quees SE 

SE-AT-TLE. “Hank Wot ie. 
hed — 
er Pres. GEO. M. NOBLE, Vice Pree 


Kansas Loan & Trust Co., 


OPEKA, KANNA 
_Pald-np Capital, $500,000, 7% Fir. Mortgages, 6s 


=e American investment Co., 10 Nassaa 
, New York. Sea reareens manera 
in PAW ns Bi. Securities. all guaraniece 
Assets, October i, 1887. $1.583,909.72, Send for full 
information aud references. 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co., | New v York 


You ma = LIVED AND Won. 
Gee operation address the 
iv’ 


Wirep Out_ | 


That’s what ails nine ont of ten 
door Mats. If not worn out, they’re 
nearly useless. The Hartman Pat- 
ent Stee) Wire Door Matdon’t get 
that way. Look out for imitations, 
see that —— ison frame. Write 
for pamphlet to 


NATION . wiee MAT C ely 
Int,; Braver Faisa, P. 














Se nCrRNATE. 
General Office: 116 Llincis 8t., C ILL 
waSsnersl OM: 16 Liinots St. omeae ORE. 


———— 





nena ane oan on Se Eee eevee 


of 
Yep a pty ee Ae Gad ceeding Ge ime rey beterstady, 
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